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WitH the approach of the Christ- 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: mas holidays there is naturally a 


AT HOME. lull in domestic politics, and the 
chief speeches of the week are non- 
political. Lord Rosebery’s two speeches and Mr. 


Morley’s salutary counsels as to the true ways of 
meeting German competition are dealt with else- 
where. As to politics, Lord Tweedmouth gave the 
Liberals of Liverpool some excellent counsel on 
Tuesday, which the party everywhere may well 
take to heart. They must organise better, he said; 
they must find strong local candidates ; they must 
sink their sectional preferences ; they must give up 
despondent talk as to the abandonment of this 
or that part of their programme; and they must 
show that they are really in earnest on Labour 
questions, and so check the growth of that wholly 
futile instrument, the Independent Labour Party. 
The advice is excellent, but it may be remembered 
that a good deal of apparent disorganisation in 
previous periods of Liberal adversity has disap- 
peared at once when the moment for a struggle 
arrived. The freedom of speech always exercised 
to the full within the Liberal Party no doubt 
produces a greater impression than is altogether 
warranted by facts. 


THE necessity of organisation was also empha- 
sised by Lord Spencer at the Conference of the 
Midland Liberal organisation at Dudley on Wed- 
nesday afternoon. He also pointed out the need of 
attention among the mass of the party to foreign 
policy—a remark with which we cordially agree, 
only the attention must receive better guidance than 
it does at present from the purveyors of diplomatic 
chatter and the persistent personifiers of the much- 
divided Continental nations as harmonious unities, 
who fill the monthly reviews—and condemned the 
“Liberal Forward Movement” on the Armenian Ques- 
tion as a change of front in the face of the enemy. 
He also urged the need of constant watchfulness 
on the question of elementary education, and dwelt 
in particular on the serious disability of Noncon- 
formist teachers in consequence of the number of 
Church Schools in existence; a disability, be it 
noted, which some of the offers of popular control 
in return for rate-aid, which have recently been 
made by Churchmen, would only tend to aggravate. 


RATE-AID, however, has received its coup de 
grace from the “agrarian” supporters of the Min- 
istry. At the Central Chamber of Agriculture on 





Bill of last Session on the second reading—assured 
his audience that if the rates were increased, whole 
parishes in the Eastern Counties would go out 
of cultivation. The mover of the_ resolution 
condemning rate-aid declared that it would nullify 
such small benefits as were conferred by the 
Agricultural Rating Act of last Session: and, 
finally, the Chairman remarked that a voluntary 
school ceased to be voluntary when it was supported 
by a compulsory rate. That is quite true, and it is 
an excellent reason why rate-aid should receive the 
support of the Liberal party. However, the present 
Government is not strong enough to dispense with 
agricultural support. 


Mr. Broprick on Monday indirectly answered 
Lord Wolseley’s demand for compulsory military 
service by drawing attention to the fact that the 
pay of an English private soldier is three and a 
quarter times that of his German rival, and that his 
rations cost half as much again; and Mr. Walter 
Long, who was entertained by the Farmers’ Club on 
Tuesday evening, entirely failed to answer the 
familiar objections made in these columns and else- 
where to the Diseases of Animals Act of last session. 
Young cattle, he said, were increasing in numbers, 
and the importation of oxen from Canada had not 
seriously decreased. Very likely ; but the raising of 
young cattle at home, when they can be imported 
from countries where they can be raised more 
cheaply, is a wasteful process, and the oxen 
imported from Canada now come not tc be fattened 
in England as store cattle, but to be slaughtered on 
landing, to the disadvantage both of the English 
consumer and also of the scientific British grazier. 
Earlier in the day Sir Charles Tupper had been 
entertained at a luncheon by the United Empire 
Trade League, and it had transpired that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Zollverein is henceforth t» be 
understood to mean not that free trade is to be 
established within the Empire, but that the Colonies 
—when commercial treaties permit—will put lower 
duties on English than on Continental goods. One 
wonders if the Zollverein will dispose of the bogey 
of disease, and if similar treatment will be applied t> 
Canadian cattle as against those from the United 
States and Argentina. But probably the thorough- 


going Protectionists who met on Thursday to 
inaugurate an agitation in favour of their views at 
home may be expected to continue to threaten the 
prosperity of colonial agriculture, in spite of the 
“preferential duties" they propose to put on 
colonial produce. 
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Tue promoters of the “ Liberal Forward Move- 
ment” on the Armenian Question have this week 
is ued a pamphlet, by Mr. P. W. Clayden, insisting 
on the need of separate action “on party lines” to 
complete the good work done by the recent 
Armenian agitation. The ground taken up by the 
body to be known henceforward as “ Mr. George 
Russell's Committee” is that Lord Salisbury and 
the Tory party are still under the influence of 
Turecophil prejudice; that it is Russia that is 
anxious to upset the existing réyime in Turkey, and 
that it is Lord Salisbury and the British Govern- 
ment that stand in the way. We have the utmost 
respect for the promoters of the movement, and 
desire the ends they wish to see attained as cordially 
as anyone; but we cannot think that the evidence 
before us justifies this view. Canon McColl's book on 
“The Sultan and the Powers,” which was published 
last week, we reserve for future and more com- 
prehensive notice; but we think the view taken 
in it—that Lord Salisbury has purged himself 
from the Turcophilism engendered by his Disraelite 
associations, and is now ready to move forward— 
far more in accordance with fact. Neither 
Canon McColl nor Mr. Clayden, we observe, appears 
to be any better acquainted with the inner 
history of the dealings of England with the 
Porte under Lord Rosebery’s Ministry than 
any ordinary newspaper reader. That history 
will be published some day, but it cannot be 
told now. Meanwhile we greatly fear that any 
movement “on party lines” would be foredoomed 
to failure, as soon as certain inevitable complications 
should arise; and we think it probable that Russia 
is being encouraged rather than checked at the 
present moment by Lord Salisbury’s Government. 


WE have no wish to prejudge the question be- 
tween the management and the men on the London 
and North-Western Railway system, and it is diffi- 
cult to believe that the directors of so great a 
Company have deliberately plunged into an unjust 
and arbitrary course; but the facts at present 
disclosed look very black against the Company, and 
we await with interest the result of the ventilation 
of the dispute before the Board of Trade. The in- 
formation hitherto published shows that on receiving 
a request from the men to lay before them their 
demands for shorter hours and for certain other re- 
forms, the Company instituted a regular inquisition 
among their employés. A number of leading trade- 
unionists in their service—including,apparently,some 
of their oldest and steadiest men—have been asked 
point-blank whether they were members of the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, and 
whether in the event of a strike they would co- 
operate with the other members of their Society. In 
most cases they have answered that, as good trade- 
unionists, they would abide by the laws of their 
Union, and thereupon, whatever their claims of good 
character or of long service, they have been sum- 
marily dismissed. It seems to be admitted that 
there bad been previously no question and no pro- 
spect of a strike. The Company seems now to be 
assuming a more conciliatory attitude, but it still 
objects to trade-union interference—an objection 
which is wholly out of date to-day. 


Two cases of some interest to company- promoters 
were decided in the Courts last week. In the one 
case, after a long course of litigation, Mr. Justice 
Vaughan Williams made an order for the com- 
pulsory winding-up of a company of pianoforte 
makers trading originally under the name of “T. 
Biinsmead & Sons,’ and latterly, after a protest 
by the Court of Appeal, under the hardly less 
misleading style of “Thomas Ldward Brinsmead 
& Sons.” As the the designation was 


«\ object r 
no doubt to obtain as much possible of the 





business of the well-known firm—of which the new 
company was both an offshoot and a rival—most 
people will feel that the judge was right, and that 
the conclusion to which he with some difficulty 
came was a conclusion advantageous to the public 
interest. The other case, “ Bayley v. Incandescent 
Fire Mantel and Stove Company,” was one in which 
a shareholder complained of an untrue and mislead- 
ing prospectus. The prospects of the company were 
not, it seems, unpromising; but the directors in 
cross-examination practically admitted that they 
had stated that the vendors had been “totally 
unable to cope with the large business indicated,” 
whereas it would have been more correct to state 
that “the vendors have substantially no business at 
present, but they expect a very large one, and there- 
fore they require more capital to cope with it when 
it comes.” We cannot regret that the jury found 
the directors guilty of fraudulent misrepresentation. 
The more that judges and juries can do to protect 
the plain citizen against the romantic company-pro- 
moter, the more effectively they can use their discre- 
tion to close all the loopholes for dishonesty in the 
law, the more heartily they will receive and merit 
the gratitude of the shareholder at large. 


THERE are some interesting statistics in the 
Home Office Report on the Mineral Industry in 
1895, and among them the statistics of the coal 
trade in particular bulk very large. Out of the 
733,657 persons engaged in mines and quarries in the 
United Kingdom—and the report at present deals 
only with quarries more than 20 feet deep, worked 
under the Quarries Act—no fewer than 687,371, or 
93 per cent., are connected in some way or other with 
the coal trade. Onlysome 16,000 persons are employed 
at iron mines, and some 30,000 employed at other 
mineral mines throughout the country. If we look 
at the quantities of minerals produced, we find that 
189,661,362 tons of coal were raised during the year, 
against 12,615,414 tons of iron ore, and still smaller 
quantities of sandstone and limestone, of copper and 
lead, of tin and gold. Generally speaking, there 
is a decline in prices as compared with the pre- 
vious year, and in gold in particular—of which 
the output has more than doubled—the decline 
in value is very marked. The output of coal 
has now reached a figure never touched before, 
and those who like to dive into the future may 
amuse themselves by speculating as to how long 
this phenomenal yield can last. The statistics of 
accidents, unhappily, continue to be very large, 
and the records of 1895 show a loss of 1,198 lives. 
The report calls attention to the fatal carelessness 
with which the men still take naked lights into the 
mines, and to the-still more heinous offence of the 
mine-owners who refuse to introduce safety-lamps, 
and of magistrates who refuse to punish negligence 
of so ruinous a kind. It is, however, satisfactory to 
notice that the number of casualties does not keep 
pace with the increase of the numbers employed, 
and that mining is thus very slowly becoming a less 
dangerous occupation than it used to be of yore. 


THE return to Constantinople of 
ABROAD. M. de Nelidoff, the Russian Am- 
bassador, is awaited with interest. 
A statement has been published—and contradicted 
—to the effect that England and Russia have at last 
arrived at an understanding; and, if so, he is the 
bearer of a mandate to the Ambassadors to execute 
the will of Europe. The statement, we fear, is pre- 
mature, and ths will of Europe is still weak; but 
it is difficult to believe that the present situa‘ion 
can continue much longer. The Sultan meanwhile 
is making use of the respite to get rid of the Young 
Turkey party, in whom, as some admirers of the 
Turkish character tell u’, are centred the hopes of 
Turkish regeneration. 
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WHILE the Opposition in Greece have been pro- 
testing against the inaction of the Government in 
the Cretan Question, the King has stimulated the 
hopes of the war party by suggesting, in a rescript 
to the War Minister, extensive additions to the 
active strength of the army, the introduction of an 
improved type of rifle, and other reforms designed 
to increase the military strength of the Kingdom. 
It is probable that this step is, in part, a concession 
to the growing discontent among the officers, who 
may yet bring Greece to the verge of war with 
Turkey again, as they did in 1886. Now, how- 
ever, there is far more justification for military 
preparations, in view of the increasing prob- 
abilities of a collapse at Constantinople. We do 
not ourselves see that the military requirements 
of the Greek Kingdom are nearly so great as are its 
naval needs, and it is not altogether impossible that 
the land warfare of Greece in the near future may 
be against a Christian and not a Turkish force. 
However, the news appears to be received with 
equanimity at Vienna. The action of the King is 
fully approved of by the Ministry, if, indeed, it was 
not prompted by them; and the only difficulty is 
financial. Buta patriotic loan is talked of, and the 
wealthy Greeks throughout the world may be trusted 
to make an adequate response to the impending call. 


THe second thoughts of the French press on the 
decision of the Court of Appeal in the matter of the 
sum advanced for the Dongola Expedition tally, on 
the whole, with the view expressed in these columns 
last week. The decision has been described, from 
the French standpoint, as a judicial victory but 
a diplomatic defeat. England has advanced the 
money, Egypt bas promptly repaid it to the Cais:e 
de la Dette, and the Sirdar has returned to Dongola. 
The terms of settlement between us and the 
Sgyptian Government still remain for decision, and 
are exercising the publicists of France. An article 
in Tuesday’s Débats, signed with the well-known 
initials of M. Francois Charmes, insists that Egypt 
has the first claim on the Soudan, and that if our 
half-million is a gift, it is merely the undoing of our 
own blunder as to the constitution of the Caisse de 
la Dette, and gives usno further rights; while if it is 
a loan, Egyptian loans should not be confined to one 
country alone, but should be open for subscription 
to the world at large. Legally, however, this half- 
million is well within the borrowing powers of the 
Egyptian Government. 


Tue French Cabinet determined on Monday to 
spend a very large sum on the increase of the navy, 
and is now in conference with the Budget Com- 
mittee of the Chamber concerning ways and means. 
M. Lockroy, the Minister of Marine in the late 
Bourgeois Cabinet, puts the sum requisite at eight 
millions sterling; and his authority, we suppose, 
will moderate Radical opposition. However, the 
present Ministry and the Budget Committee seem 
indisposed to go these lengths. Still, we presume 
that Irench finance is to be thrust back again into 
the slough of “extraordinary Budgets” and deficits 
covered by loans, from which it has only recently 
been extricated. 


THE reception of our new Ambassador by Presi- 
dent Faure on Wednesday was marked by a cordiality 
greater than is indicated by the usual expressions of 
diplomatic courtesy. It has been followed up by 
friendly assurances, which we gladly reciprocate, on 
the part of some of the leading organs of the French 
Press. France is of all European countries that with 
which English Liberals have most reason to desire 
to be in sympathy; and there is no reason why this 
desire should not be gratified, if only the colonial 
and naval enthusiasts on both sides of the Channel 
will moderate their tone. However, we need not 
listen to them. 





Tue apotheosis of Madame Sarah Bernhardt is 
partly, of course, a tribute to her unquestionably 
great histrionic talents and to her services to the 
tragic stage. But it is also an outburst of 
French patriotism. Mme. Bernhardt is exalted 
partly as the missionary who spreads in the 
remote places of the earth the knowledge of 
French culture and of the French language 
in its most perfect and finished literary form—in 
an age, too, when France has once more become a 
colonising Power, yet is without that ability of 
expansion and settlement abroad which could alone 
give its designs effect. This aspect of Wednesday's 
ceremony justifies part at least of its hyperbolism. 





BARON MARSCHALL VON BIEBERSTELN, the German 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, has certainly 
deserved well of his country. He has triumphantly 
exposed the ingenious plot devised with the inten- 
tion of driving him out of the service, and has 
thrown a good deal of light on the workings of the 
secret political police with which Germany is 
afflicted. The result, however, still leaves much 
uncertain, though possibly more may be revealed 
at the trial of von Tausch, the police official 
whose arrest for perjury was one of the sen- 
sational features of the case. What everyone 
has been asking is, Who is behind von Tausch? 
Is it one of the Eulenburg family, who wished 
to get rid of Baron Marschall as they got rid of 
Count von Caprivi; or is it Count Herbert Bis- 
marck; or did von Tausch lay his plans, and direct 
his wretched instruments, merely with the view of 
pleasing some of the enemies of the “ new course” in 
politics, and perhaps receiving a decoration by-and- 
by? Some Bismarckian organs endeavour to ex- 
plain his conduct by saying that he so detested the 
“new policy,” and especially the alteration in the 
relations of the Socialists to the police, that he 
undertook to get rid of one of the most prominent 
exponents of that policy. But it is impossible to 
believe that so much ingenuity of malice can have 
arisen from motives merely political. 


IrALY appears at last to be emerging from the 
difficulties which have been so threatening for the 
last eight or nine years. The Budget statement 
made by Signor Luzzatti last Monday shows that 
but for the forward movement in Abyssinia there 
would have been a surplus of revenue over ex- 
penditure, and the actual deficit has been for 
the most part covered by what is officially called 
“movement of capitals.” This process consists, 
not in the production of fresh revenue, but 
chiefly in the realisation of property and the 
recovery of debts. In other words, it is payment 
out of arrears of revenue, or out of capital; but 
the actual revenue is rising, and no fresh debts are 
to be incurred at present. Africa is now practic- 
ally out of the way, and Italy may develop her 
own resources, and may come some day to find that 
her railway construction—undertaken for political 
ends, and disfiguring the Budget this year, as usual, 
with a large deficit under that head—was but a 
deferred investment after all. 


MEANTIME, another scandal—the alleged mal- 
practices in connection with the relief of the 
sufferers by the earthquake in Calabria in 1894 
—threatens to disturb the Chamber once more. 
Otherwise, it seems likely to get to work; and 
should the Ministry break with the Extreme Left, 
as is expected, no dissolution will interrupt its 
labours. “Transformism” may then reach its final 
stage, and new Parliamentary parties may be 
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formed, which will render future Ministries less 
unstable than has been the case for the iast six 
years. 

Tue Russo-Chinese arrangement—the news of 
which caused such a sensation (for the few days 
during which it remained uncontradicted) in October 
of last year—seems now to have taken definite shape. 
Both Vladivostok and some other point on the Sibe- 
rian railway are to be connected with the capital of 
Manchuria and—without break of gauge—with Port 
Arthur; Russian officers are to organise the Chinese 
army in the three Northern provinces; Russia is to 
fortify certain ports in the Liao-Tung peninsula; 
and the port of Kiaochou is to be granted her 
on a fifteen years’ lease. So, at least, Reuter has 
informed the world this week on the authority 
of an English paper published at Shanghai. 
Nothing is yet known on the subject, however, at 
the Foreign Office. Should the news be true, 
it will not greatly surprise us, nor need we be 
seriously alarmed for the immediate future of British 
commerce in the Far East. Even when the Siberian 
railway is made, it is difficult to suppose that it can 
compete with the sea route commercially ; and the 
treaty seems to contain nothing of those exclusive 
trade privileges which it was alleged Russia had 
secured a year ago. The real significance of the 
arrangement is in the control secured to Russia of 
Manchuria—which is her natural heritage—and of 
the Chinese army, which Lord Wolseley believes 
to be such admirable fighting material. We have 
never objected to the advance of Russia towards 
the North-Western, or Far North-Eastern, Pacific. 
But we hope—against hope—that some understand- 
ing has been attained as to our “ sphere of influence” 
if the Celestial Empire shotild break up. 


Mr. LESLIE STEPHEN'S admirable 

LITERATURE, etc. lecture on James Russell Lowell, 

’ which was delivered at Toynbee 
Hall on Saturday evening last, suggests an impli- 
cation which may amuse the countrymen of its 
subject. Lowell, said Mr. Stephen, used to boast 
that he was the only American who continued 
to live in the house in which he was born; 
he learned the genuine Yankee dialect, and the 
true Yankee patriotism. We hope Mr. Stephen 
did not mean to suggest that Lowell or New Eng- 
landers generally are singular in this local at- 
tachment among the population of the Republic. 
Probably he knows his America far too well to 
fall into that very common error. As a matter 
of fact, Iccal patriotism—as, indeed, the many 
novels of American life, in dialect and otherwise, 
have taught us long ago—is one of the most conspic- 
uous ethical characteristics of the American people. 
In the older States every locality has its own local 
colour, and every State its own heroes. And the 
foreign immigration, though the natives become fused 
in the mass of the American people, cannot but 
produce fresh varieties of Iccal colour in the States 
most affected by Scandinavians, Italians, and Czechs 
respectively, as, indeed, various German immigra- 
tions have already. The world is not yet progress- 
ing towards a dead-level of uniformity, nor is it 
likely to do so. 

Lorp Russe_t or KiLLowen’s address to the 
American Bar Association at Saratoga, on which 
we commented at the time of its delivery, has 
been printed in the Transactions of the Associa- 
tion, and also in pamphlet form. We hope it may 
be made permanently accessible to English readers. 
It is another sign of the victory of the historical 
m-thed in jurisprudence, and we welcome it on 
that ground ; though something may still be said 
fer the analytical method, as giving points of view. 
Toe latter part of the address deals with a topic 
whic bas, fortunately, since its delivery passed 
from theory to practice—or nearly so. 





AmonG Mr. Edward Arnold's announcements of 
forthcoming books we notice a reprint (in the new 
“ Sportsman’s Library ” series) of Thornton’s “‘ Shoot- 
ing Tour through the Northern Parts of England 
and Great Part of the Highlands of Scotland.” 
The book was first published in 1804, and gives 
valuable illustrations, both by its pictures and 
by its text, of the sport and social life of the 
time. The former source of information is to 
be supplemented by reproductions of other con- 
temporary drawings, and by new coloured plates 
by Mr. G. E. Lodge.—Mr. Arnold also announces for 
publication soon after Christmas Dr. Donaldson 
Smith's narrative of his explorations in the district 
between Somali Land and Lake Rudolph, enriched 
with contributions as to the scientific results of the 
expedition by Dr. Gregory, Dr. Giinther, and others. 
The expedition involved real and important explora- 
tion, and the results are of high permanent value.— 
Mr. George Allen promises a “ Literary Year-Book,” 
containing much information useful to students, 
authors, and the general public.—Mr. Fisher Unwin 
announces a Christmas book, by M. J. J. Jusserand, on 
the promising subject of the poet-king James I. of 
Scotland. Its title is to be “ The Romance of a Scots 
King.” 

Tue Spitalfields Silk Association (30, Newgate 
Street) and the English Silk Weaving Company, of 
Ipswich, have just held an exhibition of embroi- 
deries and English silks. The interest in these 
associations is twofold—the embroidery that has 
been produced in answer to the offer of prizes, some 
of which is remarkably fine and beautiful in design, 
and the weaving itself, which we hope may enter 
upon a new and more prosperous career. The 
art itself is a beautiful one, and hand-loom work 
inimitable. 


We have received from the Art Union a copy 
of “ Horse Serene,” an etching by J. Dobie of the 
President's picture. The etcher has faithfully re- 
produced the work of the painter in spite of the 
difficulty of the undertaking. We are not quite 
sure, however, whether the classical style of the 
original lends itself perfectly to the pretty way- 
wardness and powerful contrasts cf which the 
needle is so capable. 


Sir Epmunp HENDERSON, K.C.B., 

OBITUARY. had won his reputation as Comp- 
troller - General of the Convict 

Settlement in West Australia, and as Director and 
Surveyor-General of Convict Prisons in England. 
His Chief-Commissionership of the Metropolitan 
Police Force, lasting from 1869 to 1886, was termin- 
ated by his resignation after the disastrous Trafal- 
gar Square riot of 1886—though the failure of the 
police to check the pillage of the West-End on that 
occasion was due to misapprehension of orders, 
as well as to misconception of the danger. — 
Mr. H. F. Pease had been Liberal member since 1885 
for the Cleveland Division of Yorkshire, and was 
one of the chief figures of the coal and ironstone 
industries of the district.—M. Armand Rousseau had 
succeeded M. Lanessan in 1894 as Governor of the 
French colonies. in Indo-China.—M. Alfred Nobel 
was the inventor of dynamite.—Professor Straus, an 
Alsatian by birth, and a teacher of his science at 
Paris, was an eminent authority in certain depart- 
ments of experimental pathology.—Professor Emil 
von Wolff had been for many years the leading 
authority in some branches of scientific agriculture 
—notably as regards the feeding of cattle.—Herr 
Ernst Engel had been Director of the Prussian 
Statistical Bureau from 1860 to 1882.—Sefior Luis 
Falero, a Spanish painter resident in London, 
had made astronomy his speciality, and is best 
known to the public as the illustrator of the 
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works of M. Camille Flammarion.—Miss Isabella Tod 
was a well-known speaker and writer in support of 
the enfranchisement of women and on political 
and industrial questions affecting her sex.— 
M. L. A. Rogeard is remembered as one of the 
most effective satirists of the rule of Napoleon III. 
—Antonio Maceo, the half-caste chief of the Cuban 
insurgent leaders, was one of the most desperate 
fighters among their forces, as well as the ablest 
master of the peculiar strategy which has so long 
baffled the Spanish troops both in this insurrection 
and the last. His death is a severe blow to the 
insurgent cause, though we doubt if it is a crushing 
or a final one. 








MR. STEAD’S DAMP SQUIB. 





R. STEAD is a very clever man who has seldom 
M failed, when he tried, to sensate the public— 
if we may coin a word on an American model. At 
the present moment, therefore, he is much to be 
pitied. He had prepared his great Christmas 
Number, in which politics and spooks were to be 
happily blended, and had advertised it beforehand 
with his usual skill. He was to disclose how Mr. 
Chamberlain had been a party to the invasion 
of the Transvaal, and to reveal many other secrets 
of South African history. He was to explain to an 
astonished world all that the Committee of the 
House of Commons might expect to discover in a 
six months’ inquiry. It is true that he did not 
expect to be believed. “‘The History of the 
Mystery’ will not be appreciated at its proper value 
until the Select Committee has begun its sitting.” 
But at least he felt certain he would be interesting. 
A man who professes to have secrets to reveal, and 
who knows he can write, has reason to expect that 
he will be interesting. But, unhappily, “The 
Skeleton in Blastus’s Cupboard” turns out to be a 
bogey. The book, besides being sometimes silly, is 
positively dull. It is neither good history nor good 
journalism. And we make this statement with the 
more confidence because we are among those who 
have very seldom found Mr. Stead dull. 

The most disappointing part of the book is that 
there are really no revelations about Mr. Chamber- 
lain. Mr. Rhodes is astute enough not to make 
unnecessary enemies; but his protagonists in the 
press, from Mr. Stead to Mr. Hawksley, seem to 
have made up their minds that Mr. Chamberlain is 
an enemy. The game seems to be to insinuate 
that he knew all about the Jameson raid; 
that he is therefore as much compromised as Mr. 
thodes and Mr. Beit. Suppose, for the sake of 
argument, that this is true. We do not believe 
it for a moment, but we are ready to proceed on 
the hypothesis of these ready writers. If it is 
true, what do Mr. Rhodes’s triends hope to gain 
either for themselves or their cause by attacking 
him? They cannot hope to burke the inquiry; on 
the contrary, they have rendered it imperative that 
the inquiry into the origin of the raid should be 
much more thorough and complete than we should, 
some months ago, have thought desirable. If they 
bring Mr. Chamberlain down, they will seriously 
lessen the chance of getting working terms from 
President Kruger; they will give Germany a 
power in South Africa which she has never yet 
possessed; and they will make it essential that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s successor shall take up from 
the beginning an attitude hostile to Mr. Rhodes. 
Mr. Stead seems to believe that the British public 
might learn that Mr. Chamberlain had a share in 
the conspiracy and yet pardon him. If the con- 
spiracy had proceeded precisely as in this Christmas 











If the 


Number this view would perhaps be tenable. 
Transvaal was a slave-state and Mr. Rhodes an 
advocate of freedom for the black; if there was 
no plausible excuse for the policy of the Pretoria 
Government in trying to lessen by competition 


through Durban and Delagoa Bay the way- 
leave received by the Cape Railways from 
the mines of the Rand; if all was corrup- 


tion in the South African Republic, and all 
purity where Mr. Rhodes is supreme; if the 
British adult males of Johannesburg numbered 
70,000, and were practically unanimous in desiring 
to be s emaanatell into the Rhodesian System; if 
there had been no bearing on the Stock Exchange 
in connection with the raid, and if, finally, owing to 
the exertions of a modern Jeanne—a perfect female 
Stead in charge of a newspaper in Johannesburg— 
the revolution had ultimately been successful—then 
it is very possible that, regardless of international 
law, London and Cape Town might have ap- 
plauded all who had any share in the movement. 
Bat the facts, unfortunately, do not fit in with this 
theory. There is no evidence that government 
under Mr. Rhodes is either appreciably purer or 
more free from colour-prejudice than government 
under President Kruger. There is no evidence that 
if the people of Johannesburg did govern the Trans- 
vaal they would join the Railway and Customs 
Union. On the contrary, there is every reason to 
suppose that they would develop the Delagoa Bay 
route more pertinaciously than the Netherlands 
Railway Company ever can do, in order to avoid 
having to pay toll on all their commerce to the 
Cape Colonists. There is no reason to suppose 
that they would agree to a tariff arranged to suit the 
farmers of the colony, for their main grievance is that 
they now pay daties fixed for the convenience of 
other Dutch farmers in the Republic. Above 
all, the Revolution was not successful. It was a 
ludicrous and contemptible failure. It was marked 
by no heroism either on the part of Jameson’s band 
of raiders or on the part of the people of Johannes- 
burg. The men who had the biggest share in 
planning it quietly stayed out of reach of danger, 
and took their profits. No special pleading on 
Mr. Stead’s part can alter these facts, and make 
the allegation that Mr. Chamberlain had a share in 
the plot other than a shameful one. When we learn 
from this Christmas Number that the charge is 
made without the slightest evidence of fact to sup- 
port it—unless, indeed, the evidence has been blacked 
out—we draw what we believe to be the natural con- 
clusion. We imagine that this animosity against 
Mr. Chamberlain—of which Mr. Stead has been 
made the perhaps unconscious instrument—is but 
remotely connected with the raid, and is chiefly due 
to the fact that a man of Mr. Chamberlain’s in- 
dependence and clear business mind cannot lend 
himself so readily as some people desire to the 
policy of monopoly and indifference to native 
interests in Rhodesia. 

The other principal theme of Mr. Stead’s book 
is German intrigue in South Africa. Here we are 
not so far apart. There can be no doubt that many 
adventurous Germans did try to get concessions in 
Rhodesia. Some of them succeeded, and of those 
at least one was bought off by Mr. Rhodes’s friends. 
But the German Governmeut had no basis from 
which to back their subjects. German West 
Africa is mostly desert, and the German con- 
cession-hunters — like those of other nationalities 
—had to proceed by way of either the Transvaal, 
the Portuguese East Coast, or Bechuanaland. Thus, 
so far as Rhodesia is concerned, the British had 
an evident advantage, and this they have been able 
to retain largely owing to Mr. Rhodes’s enterprise. 
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He worked mainly, it must be noted, through Afric- 
anders, showing in this a practical wisdom. But 
we cannot come so near agreement as to German 
intrigues in the Transvaal. We venture to doubt 
whether any German reported to Bismarck in 1875 
on the mineral riches of the Transvaal. If he did, 
why was he so foolish as not to buy them? Since 
the mineral riches were discovered, both Germans 
and British have taken part in the race for them. 
Some Germans, like Mr. Beit, took the British side, 
but this is a trifle. The British seemed the more 
aggressive and the more dangerous. For this 
reason, the Boers began to lean upon the Germans. 
Remove the aggressive spirit and you remove 
the German danger, for the Boer loves the German 
as little as he loves us. The only way to win the 
Transvaal is to secure Boer confidence in the same way 
that Boer confidence seemed before the raid to have 
been secured in the Colony. Rhodesian ambitions, 
Jameson raids, and flaming leading articles, whether 
here or in Johannesburg, are the best allies the Ger- 
mans can have. If,as Mr. Stead represents, Mr. Rhodes 
was trying to set the Dutch of the Colony and the 
Republic at loggerheads, he was Germany's best 
friend. 








LONDON, 





WW Secchery, else may be said about Lord 
Rosebery, there can be no question of the 
services which he, alone among living politicians, 
has rendered to the cause of London; and when- 
ever he speaks upon that subject, he speaks in his 
happiest vein. In the same way, we think, Sir 
Walter Besant will be best remembered as the his- 
torian and student of the majestic city which he 
loves, and the romance which he has woven round 
the history of London will outlive all other romances 
from his pen. It was therefore a fortunate occasion 
which brought together these two distinguished 
Londoners on Monday last to commemorate the 
greatness of the great community which they 
have both served so well. No part of Sir Walter 
Besant’s address was more interesting and more un- 
answerable than his review of the growth of London 
and of London’s influence in Imperial affairs. It 
was largely the possession of London which made 
the Saxon kings of the South the rulers of one great 
English State. It was the easy submission of London 
which made the conqueror at Hastings King of 
England. London made Henry I. and Stephen 
kings. London helped the barons to wring the 
Great Charter from King John. London gave the 
crown to the Yorkists, and saved the crown for Mary 
Tudor. London took the crown from Charles I. In 
all the later conflicts round the Constitution, London 
stood bravely by the cause of freedom. The capital 
which fought for Pym and Cromwell, which sheltered 
Shaftesbury and welcomed William, remained all 
through the eighteenth century true to the traditions 
of her greatest days. She rained her snuff-boxes on 
Chatham, when the Court drove him from the 
service of the country he had saved. She voted 
Chatham’s son a fortune, when faction threatened 
to drive him too from public life. She protected 
Wilkes and loyally supported Fox. She helped 
forward causes of emancipation even in a later day. 
London, it is true, has rarely played in English 
history the overwhelming part which Paris, Con- 
stantinople, Rome have played in that of other 
nations. But for a thousand years she has main- 
tained a commanding influence and a commanding 
name. Why is it now, one asks, that in the last 
half-century her influence has so conspicuously 
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declined? Why is it that now, in every cause of 
progress, London lags behind, and that while, on 
any question of importance, Englishmen look eagerly 
for the verdict of towns like Manchester and New- 
castle, like Edinburgh and Leeds, no one looks 
with confidence to London for any expression of a 
definite conviction or for any animating principle or 
hope ? 

The reason, we suppose, the inevitable answer, 
lies in her unwieldy size. It is not, we think, to be 
found in any loss of beauty—for the man who walks 
northward in the morning over Waterloo or West- 
minster Bridge will be inclined to doubt whether, 
even in the days of the palaces which Lord Rosebery 
regrets, London ever looked more stately than she 
does to-day. It is not even, though the opposite 
might plausibly be argued, that the day of great 
free cities has gone by, and that it is the natural 
fate of all great cities which at different times 
have led the thoughts of men — Florence and 
Venice, Antwerp and Amsterdam —to sink, as 
they grow rich, into reaction, and to cease as 
plutocrats to care for the causes which as free- 
men they espoused. For, after all, even if 
the day of burgher-won freedom is over, cities 
are the homes of artisans as well as burghers, and if 
the labourers are now to carry on the torch of pro- 
gress, it is from the cities that the impulse must 
come. No; the decline in the spirit and power of 
London, which the London Reform Union have so 
gallantly resolved to check, is due almost solely to 
her size. To restore the corporate spirit to a “ great 
province of disjected parishes ”’ is, in the nature of 
things, no easy task. It may almost be said that 
the intensity of that spirit varies inversely with the 
size of the community. How infinitely easier was it 
in ancient Athens than, let us say, in modern Man- 
chester for the keen sense of municipal loyalty to 
exist! This fact is indeed the best excuse which 
can be urged for those reactionary reformers 
who are trying to cut up London into twenty dif- 
ferent towns. To stimulate a genuine corporate 
feeling old associations are required. That is why, 
in spite of its abuses, the City is so strong to-day. 
Fleet Street and the Strand are full of them. West- 
minster is full of them. “ You cannot touch the 
railings of St. James’s Square,’ Lord Rosebery 
reminded us on Monday, “without thinking of 
Johnson and Savage, hungry boys starved by that 
kind mother London, who walked round that Square 
one summer’s night and swore that they would 
stand by their country.”” Hampstead and South- 
wark have their’ own associations. Kensington, 
from the days of William III. to the days of 
Thackeray, has a hundred local memories to defend. 
Battersea till lately had the house of Bolingbroke, 
and Lambeth still has the palace of the princes of 
the Church. The Chelsea which Swift loved Carlyle 
revivified. Even West Kensington can show a 
dwelling which has descended from Richardson to 
Sir E. Burne-Jones. If the government of London 
were only a question of romance, there would be 
something to be said for splitting it up into frag- 
ments. But it is because it is a question not of 
romance but of administration, because amid all 
these local interests are scattered deserts of in- 
habited houses without a tradition to recall, and 
because the necessity is so urgent of creating in 
these scattered units some sense of common inter- 
ests, of common burdens, and of common duties, 
that the friends of reform in London insist so 
strongly that it is only from centralisation that 
citizenship can grow. 

Lord Rosebery, however, struck the right note on 
Monday when he reminded his hearers that, in spite 
of these elements of weakness, London yet pos:esses 
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a special claim to greatness which no city in the 


world contests. She may have ceased to be the 
leader of freedom; she may not be entitled to be 
called—though she is daily strengthening her claim 
in that respect—the leader of literature and thought ; 
but she remains the seat of empire as conspicuously 
as she ever was before. It was the Russia Company 
of London which founded our Russian trade; it was 
the merchant adventurers of London who founded 
in America the empire which Raleigh vainly sought ; 
it was the enterprise of London which founded British 
India, which colonised the North of Ireland, which 
helped Chatham to give Eogland the colonial in- 
heritance of France ; it is the enterprise of London, 
in that respect at least unchanged, which has ex- 
ploited Africa to-day. As the seat of empire, the 
home of Parliament, the place where every Govern- 
ment is made, London cannot, now that it has a 
voice to represent it, fail to secure the attention it 
requires. Kyen the rancorous opposition of journals 
like the Times, which sees in last Monday’s meeting 
only another pretext for attacking the County 
Council, must yield to patient and determined action 
on the part of those to believe in the rights of the 
great community which they represent. To make 
London what it might be, to solve the problem of its 
poverty and distress, is atask to which the present 
generation is called more urgently than any genera- 
tion before it. To that task Lord Rosebery has 
invited us both by precept and by example of the 
highest kind; and to that invitation, difficult as it 
may be of acceptance, the “citizens of no mean 
city ” will ultimately, we believe, respond. 





PRESIDENT CLEVELAND’S FAREWELL. 





JDRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S Message is a 

comprehensive and dignified valedictory address 
to a nation which, on his retirement, will begin 
a new phase of its political life. The last four 
months of a Presidential term are always a time 
of dulness and inaction, mingled with some 
anxiety for the future, when the party in power 
has suffered defeat; they are still more so when 
the party represented by the outgoing President is 
undergoing or about to undergo a transformation. 
To find a parallel for the situation of the Demo- 
cratic party at present we must go back thirty-six 
years to the interval between the virtual election 
and the inauguration of Abraham Lincoln. Then, 
as now, the defeated party had broken into frag- 
mente, and the outgoing President represented the 
least active and the least likely to survive in an 


. independent form. Whatever the new Democratic 


party may become, it will not for a considerable 
time resemble its predecessor; and the best elements 
now, as in 1860, must gradually tend more and 
more to be absorbed in and to leaven the party of 
their traditional opponents. 

Under these circumstances little can be 
expected from a Presidential Message; and, apart 
from one notable group of proposals, the Message 
is not of great significance. Oa the subject of 
Armenia, while damping the hopes of the sym- 
pathisers with the oppressed Armenians, it promises 
once more to sustain the national honour and 
the national rights. More vigorous action would 
not be out of place; and the United States is 
unfettered by the ties which hamper every European 
nation, and ourselves not least. But tradition is 
against American interference in Old-World ques- 
tions, and though it has been broken through 
in the early history of the Republic,” it is 








not likely to be broken through again. The 
brief treatment of the Venezuelan Question, and 
the Arbitration Treaty which has grown out of it, is 
a welcome proof that a settlement of both is practi- 
cally achieved. The reference to finance is of the 
nature of the ideal. That the United States Govern- 
ment should go out of the banking business is out- 
side practical politics ; and even if it were possible, 
we are not sure that it would be desirable, in view of 
the part necessarily played by non-metallic currency 
in the financial life of America, to leave the regula- 
tion of that currency in irresponsible hands. Of the 
other topics dealt with in the Message, little can be 
said save as to one—the relations of the United 
States and Cuba. 

President Cleveland says, in effect, that the 
success of Spain is hopeless and the methods of 
warfare adopted ruinous and disgraceful to civilisa- 
tion. But, nevertheless, the United States cannot do 
anything as yet. It cannot recognise the insur- 
gents, for they have not an effective Government ; 
while Spain, on the other hand, holds the sea- 
ports—but, it is implied, nothing more. Never- 
theless, the interests of the United States are in 
many ways involved in the struggle—if only 
because many of the insurgents are naturalised 
American citizens, and because of the neces- 
sity of policing the American coast with the 
view of preventing breaches of neutrality (impos- 
sible as the task has proved to be). But as 
Spain is not likely to be willing to sell Cuba, 
the suggested purchase of the island is no remedy. 
The Message, however, takes the question a step 
further towards a solution. If Spain should offer 
Cuba autonomy, the United States would guarantee 
that the system should have a fair trial—presumably 
by assisting the Government with advice and possibly 
with more material support. This offer, it appears, 
was made some time ago, and the Message indicates 
that, should no settlement be reached, it may be 
necessary to take more active steps. But, for the 
present, the matter can only wait. 

This statement of the case, backed as it is by 
the more emphatic language of the Secretary of 
State, has disappointed the Cuban insurgents and 
their friends, but it clearly takes the question into 
a new phase. The old-fashioned Democrats in the 
Kast have been protesting against any intervention 
at all; but neutrality is now becoming impossible. 
Even this week the insurgents have given a fresh 
proof of the incapacity of the Spanish troops to 
deal with them. Gomez, who was to be surrounded 
in Pinar del Rio, has escaped thence to join Maceo; 
and even if Maceo is dead—which seems probable— 
guerilla leaders hardly less skilful, though doubtless 
less stimulating and less persistent, are sure to be 
found. The tactics of the insurgents, indeed, are 
such that leaders of very exceptional ability can 
be dispensed with. If they can only prolong 
the struggle for three months—which ought not 
to be diflicult—they will have a new Executive 
in the United States more inclined towards the 
course which its predecessor has admitted to be 
inevitable, more likely to be thrust forward on that 
course by the Republican rank and file, and, at 
the same time, so far bound by the wishes of 
those who have joined its supporters from the 
ranks of the old Democratic party that it will not 
overdo its part or plunge into rash Jingo enterprises. 
Spain is not likely now to receive the suggestion 
of American mediation with favour; but next 
April her people may be of a different mind. The 
outgoing and the incoming Executive appear to be 
of one mind on the question. Here at least President 
Cleveland has been forced to anticipate the policy 
that will be pursued by his successor. 
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THE GERMAN PRESS. 





TQIOR Englishmen to thank God that they are 
I not as other men are is insular, provincial, and 
Pharisaical. It is also unfashionable, which is more 
than all. We shall therefore not say, partly because 
it is unnecessary to say, that such a trial as has just 
been held in Berlin could not have been held in 
London. But the case is interesting enough, and 
curious enough, to dispense with the need of a 
national and practical moral. The prosecutor 
was no less a personage than Baron Marschall 
von Bieberstein, the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
The yrincipal defendant, Herr von Liitzow, who 
pleaded guilty and has been sentenced to eighteen 
months’ imprisonment, belongs to the Prussian 
aristocracy, and has a really distinguished man for 
an ancestor. The offence charged and proved 
against von Liitzow, a young fellow called Leckert, 
and others, was libel, so that the punishment is, 
according to our standards, a most severe one. 
But in Prussia the old doctrine of scandalum 
magnatum, which formerly subjected to special 
penalties, even in this land of freedom, defamers 
of men in high station, has not yet disappeared. 
The libel was a serious one, and England had the 
honour of being introduced into it. When the 
Jmperor of Russia visited the German Emperor last 
autumn at Breslau he made a speech. It was, as 
Royal speeches should be, very brief, and it cannot— 
such was its brevity—have been difficult to report. 
But it was misreported, and that in a vital particular. 
What the Czar said was that he shared the opinions 
of his Imperial host. What the reporter made him 
say was that he he'd the same views as his late 
father. Both statements might be perfectly true, 
but there was obviously a considerable difference 
between them. Inasmuch as the former version, 
which was the mcre courteous, appeared in an 
official organ, and the latter, which was the more 
filial, in an unofficial one, everybody believed the 
latter and disbelieved the former. Everybody, 
as often happens, was wrong. The Czar referred 
to his vivacious host, and not to his deceased 
parent. How, then, did this strange blunder 
come to be made? The speech was made in French, 
and votre Majesté does not sound very like feu mon 
pere. An article appeared in another newspaper 
which professed to give a complete explanation of 
the variance. It alleged that Count Eulenburg, the 
Court Marshal, deliberately altered the Czar’s words, 
and it added, with singular fatuity, that he did so 
under English influence to prevent a good under- 
standing between Russia and Germany. To see 
ourselves as others see us is, in spite of Burns, not 
always a desirable gift. Mr. Gladstone bas some- 
where recorded his dismay, after reading some 
peculiarly virulent attack upon himself, that he 
should be capable of appearing in such a light toa 
fellow-creature. We venture to say that there is 
not an English newspaper which would stoop to in- 
sinuate sucha charge against the Government either 
of Russia or Germany. 

This article was, of course, a libel against Count 
Eulenburg, and he took proceedings. The reporter 
was called, and swore that the mistake was entirely 
his own. He was ina hurry, and did not read his 
notes over before he sent them away. It was a very 
odd mistake. But odd mistakes are made, and, as 
Aristotle says, it is probable that some improbable 
things will happen. The defendants, under cros:- 
examination, amplified their narrative. They 
declared that their information came from the 
Foreign Office, that it was given them by a repre- 
sentative of Baron Marschall in the Baron’s name, 
and that the avowed object of the Minister was to 





destroy the cabal which bad procured the fall of 
General Bronsart von Schellendorff. Except for the 
“ English influence,” which must have been thrown 
in as a mere topic of prejudice, the story is plausible. 
Ever since the dismissal of Count Caprivi, German 
officialism has been honeycombed with intrigue, and 
one plot the more would have been no cause for 
surprise. There was, as a matter of fact, no truth 
in it. But the conviction of von Liitzow, largely 
on his own confession, has not cleared up the 
mystery. Baron Marschall is a man of great 
energy and activity. He had nominally nothing 
to do with the conduct of the trial, except that 
he was one of the prosecutors. But before attain- 
ing his present exalted position he had been a 
Crown inwyer, and he assumed, with the apparent 
acquiescence of the tribunal, the direction of the 
case. He declared himself determined to go behind 
the defendants and to expose the real authors 
of these scandals. We doubt if he has done 
it yet; but that he has gone some way towards 
it, there can be no doubt. His first victim was 
Herr von Tausch, the odious head of an odious 
force, the chief of the secret political police. This 
man is now under arrest, and will be tried for 
perjury. The confession of von Liitzow seriously 
implicates him. For von Liitzow’s confession, 
like most others, threw the blame on semebody 
else. He asserted that he had been employed 
by the Commissioner, and that all the lies 
he told were lies he had been directed by von 
Tausch to tell. No reliance whatever can be placed 
upon the word of a man liké von Liitzow. He has 
confessed to so many falsehoods, that his very con- 
fession may be another. The English law very 
properly regards admissions of guilt as evidence only 
against the person who makes them. If von Liitzow 
appears as a witness at the trial of Von Tausch, the 
truth of his statements can be submitted to the test 
of cross-examination. But it isimpossible to believe 
that von Tausch, if the libel proceeded from him, was 
its original instigator. Such a man, unless he be 
levying blackmail, which has not been suggested here, 
is necessarily an instrument in the hands of others. 
It is his business; his whole life is parasitical. 
Baron Marschall’s evidence against von Tausch 
is strong, and it seems to be plain that that person 
has been for several years attacking the Foreign 
Office. Thus, for instance, an article appeared in a 
journal, supposed to be inspired by the Foreign Office, 
which gave great offence to the Emperor. Von 
Liitzow furnished information against a man named 
Kukutsch as the arthor. Kukutsch proved that he 
had not written it, and that a receipt purporting to 
have been signed by him which von Tausch showed 
at the War Office was a forgery. Baron Marschall 
told a more extraordinary tale still. He said that. 
an article also reflecting on the Emperor had been 
published in a Hanoverian newspaper, and that von 
Tausch, or von Liitzow, who was his creature, offered 
to get the authorship out of the journal’s Corre- 
spondent at Berlin in return for official informa- 
tion. Incredible as it may seem, the information 
was actually given, but the author was not dis- 
covered, This amazing disclosure must be the 
subject of keen debate in the Reichstag. That the 
German Minister of War should, in order to find 
out who had attacked his Sovereign, publish what 
in the public interest he would otherwise have with- 
held from publication, is an event for which the 
German Radicals might well have prayed, and of 
which they may be trusted to make the most. Nor 


are they likely to restrain the expression of their 
triumph over the discovery that while the inspired 
press attacks the Emperor, the political police betray 
No honest man can have anything 


the Government, 
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to do with such things as von Liitzow and von 
Tausch, except under the profound conviction that 
their existence and employment are essential to the 
welfare of the State. If, however, they cannot be 
trusted, they are not merely useless but mischievous ; 
and wisdom joins with decency in urging their 
abandonment. Ona this point the trial of von 
Tausch will probably be more decisive than any 
debate. Informers are a revolting race, and yet all 
Governments take advantage of them. But in- 
formers, whatever else may be said of them, usually 
speak the truth. They have some reason to do so, 
inasmuch as théy speak with ropes round their necks. 
Bat men employed to intrigue who intrigue against 
their employers are like salt which his lost its 
savour. ‘They are not even fit for the dunghill. 








FINANCE. 





HE Bank of Eagland Directors, at their meeting 
on Taursday, made no change in their official 
rate of discount, which consequently remains at 
4 per cent. Rates for money, in fact, in the open 
market are remarkably easy considering that we 
are so near the end of the year. Members of the 
Stock Exchange at the fortnightly settlement have 
for the most part obtained all the money they 
require at about 3} per cent., and though in somes 
eases full Bank rate was demanded, those who took 
the precaution of arranging their account early had 
no difficulty in obtaining money at a full } per 
cent. below that figare. Day-to-day money is 
even cheaper, the rate for those in really first- 
class credit being no better than 2} per cent. The 
Discount Market is also very easy, the rata for three 
months’ bills being a full point bslow Bank rate; 
and it is significant that for long-dated paper a still 
lower figure is quoted. The general opinion in the 
market is that just about the turn of the year 
there will be in all probability a sharp advance in 
rates; and it is even predicted in some quarters 
(although the opinion is not general) that there 
may be some slight stringency for a day or 
two. With the turn of the year, however, it 
seems evident that the Money Market must again 
become very easy. Large sums of money will 
be due from the United States to this country 
early in the New Year, and a large portion of the 
money taken previous to the Presidential election 
will also have to be repaid. Against this, however, 
there is a considerable balance due from Europe, 
but principally from Eagland, to the United States, 
in consequence of the purchase of large quantities 
of produce on the part of this country. Twuat, how- 
ever, will be more than offset by the larga sums 
which annually have to ba paid in London in the 
form of interest and dividends upon British capital 
invested in American securities of one kind and 
another. The buying of American railroad shares 
has been very slight, and wholly confined to the pro- 
fessional element. It will, in fact, have no effact 
upon the Money Market. In addition, money is 
expected from the Continent and also from Austral- 
asie, The only impo.tint borrower likely to take 
gold from this market in the near future is India; 
but it is not expected that the sums taken will be 
of sufficient magnitude to materially affect rates. 
There is considerable uneasiness felt with regard 
to the continued depression in the South African 
mining department of the Stock Exchange. The 
crushings reported from the different mines month 
by month are highly satisfactory; the attitude of 
the Transvaal Government to the mining industry 
is as friendly as could reasonably be expected. 
The labour troubles, which for a tims after tha 
Jameson raid made it very difficult to work many 
of the mines, have been completely overcome; and 
the water supply, which is essential to the working 





of the mines, has been, and is being, gradually im- 
proved, All these reasons might naturally be sup- 
posed to produce an advance in prices for these 
securities. Oa the contrary, week by week, settle- 
ment by settlement, a steady fall in nearly all 
the mines—the very best as well as the very 
worst—takes place. No satisfactory explanation 
of any kind is forthcoming as to the cause of 
this depression. “Selling on Paris account” is 
the explanation offered on one day; “selling by 
the great magnates” is the explanation tendered 
on the next. One day this week a large batch 
of returns of crushings from the principal 
mines was telegraphed to London, and as they 
were all favourable, the dealers in the Stock 
Exchange put up prices. Immediately, however, 
the market began to show a hardening tendency 
bear selling was at once resumed. Grave dissatis- 
faction is felt that the great houses interested in 
this market do nothing to remedy this state of 
things, and it is, moreover, very naturally objected 
that the great majority of the companies, although 
their shareholders are for the most part Eaglish, 
hold their meetings in the Transvaal R +public, and 
consequently make it almost impossible for share- 
holders to exercise a proper control. It is easy 
to understand the anxiety as to the position 
in the South African mining department as it - 
is becoming generally felt that until some im- 
provement takes place in this market, we shall 
not have really active business in the Stock Ex- 
change. For the time being the public are dis- 
inclined to oparate in American railroad securities, 
and active business is practically confined to the 
Miscellaneous Market, which in the nature of the 
case is a comparatively narrow one. 


THIS MORNINGS PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER, 


ATURDA Y.—It is to ba hoped ani exp2cted that 
Mr. Chamberlain will support Mr. Conyngham 
Greene, the British Rasident at Pretoria, in his 
refusal to receive an ad Iiress, inviting him to maintain 
the supremacy of the British Empire there. Pretoria 
is the capital of the South African R public, which, 
as was established at the trial of the raiders, is an 
independent State. The only right preserved to the 
Crown by the Convention of 1884, for which Mr. 
Chamberlain was responsible, is the right of annull- 
ing treaties concluded with fo-eign Powers. Pcesi- 
dent Kruger has recently expressed in tha mo3t 
emphatic term; his loyalty to that Convention, and 
the provocative langaage of the address, if Mr. 
Greene had received it, would have dons irreparable 
mischief. Mr. Greene, who is a diplomati.t of great 
ability and experience, deserve; the thanks of the 
public for his wise and timely protest against what 
looks like a deliberata attempt to get up a fresh 
quarrel with the Government of the Transvaal. 
Great Britain may be called, with accuracy and 
without offence, the Paramount Power in South 
Africa. Shois the Paramount Power in Iodia, where 
there are many indepandent S:ates. But supremacy 
is another thing altogether, and is quite incompatible 
with the Convention of London. The situation in 
South Africa is still delicate, and even serious. 
Every wise and patriotic man must desire to remove 
all causes of friction batween the British and Datch 
races, thus avoiding the danger of a terrible war. 
Oom Paul has done his part, and we, through Mr. 
Greene, havea done ours. I can well uaderstand how 
strong is the pressure put upon Mr. Caamberlain by 
impetuous and irresponsible Tories of the Jingo 
persuasion. Bat unless he resists it steadily and 
persistently, there will be trouble compared with 
which Dr. Jameson’s crime was child's play. 
Sunday.—The hopelessness of reforming the 
Great Assassin or his dominions has withdrawn 
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attention lately from Constantinople. But from 
time to time there come bits of news which show 
that “ Abdul the Damned” is incorrigible, and that 
the influence of England has been destroyed. The 
Sultan, who now does much of his bad work at 
night, has lately been arresting a large number of 
Turks. They are brought to his palace and then 
taken to prison. What becomes of them after that 
his Imperial Majesty's hired murderers alone know. 
This is altogether a different matter from the 
massacre of Armenians. It is an attempt to get 
rid of the Young Turks, and the Young Turks may 
prove too tough a job for Abdul Hamid. We are 
not, of course, bound to protect the Young Turks as 
we are bound to protect the Armenians. They must 
take care of themselves, and they may, perhaps, take 
care of the Sultan too. The Sultan, naturally enough, 
has a profound contempt for this country and 
its rulers. Lord Salisbury has threatened and has 
done nothing. For the future he may threaten as 
much as he likes: he will produce no effect at Con- 
stantinople. Our own English newspapers are ex- 
cluded from the Turkish capita’. If the Sultan 
were guilty of this impertinence to any other Power, 
he would be soundly and smartly chastised. M. 
Cambon or M. de Nelidoff would give him half-an- 
hour for an abject apology, and the wretched 
creature would plump on his marrow-bones in ten 
minutes. But he knows that he can insult Lord 
Salisbury with impunity. When a complaint was 
made upon this subject before, the boisterous Mr. 
Curzon was directed to write one of the most 
servile letters which ever proceeded from the 
Foreign Office, and to say that if the Secretary of 
State remonstrated the Sultan might close the 
British Post Office altogether. 

Monday.—The Right Honourable Cecil Rhodes, 
as he is still entitled to be called, cannot be con- 
gratulated upon the advocacy of his friends. Mr. 
Stead, in the eccentric travesty of a Christmas 
Annua? which he calls “ The History of a Mystery,” 
defends his hero by admitting everything alleged 
against him, and insinuating a good deal more. Itis 
difficult to say, and perhaps not very interesting to 
inquire, whether Mr. Stead is serious, or whether, in 
the current jargon, he wishes to give Mr. Rhodes away. 
Mr. Ste id's well-knownadmiration for Russiancustoms 
has this time taken the sincerest form of flattery, 
and portions of the Annual are carefully obliterated. 
Whether anything of real value has thus been lost 
to the public I very much doubt; but the effect is 
rather entertaining. Of evidence against Mr. Chamber- 
lain Mr. Stead produces none. Everybody concerned 
in this precious piece of tomfoolery seems to have 
thought that he had the approval of somebody else, 
which made everything all right; but whose ap- 
proval he had, and what it was worth, and how he 
knew he had it, nobody appears t> have ascertained. 
Mr. Stead has made a ridiculous enterprise look, if 
possible, more ridiculous still. He has thrown no 
real light on the situation, which it remains for Mr. 
Jackson's Committee to clear up. 

The Government have done the right thing in 
paying up the money for the Egyptian expedition. 
But the rebuff is a most humiliating one, and 
Lord Salisbury deserves the gravest censure for 
having provoked it. A worse diplomatic blunder 
has seldom been committed, and there is no ex- 
cuse for it whatever. For my part, I am not 
sorry for the lesson that the British voter must 
pay for the African adventures undertaken in 
his name, and that a “forward” Government 
is a costly one. But Lord Salisbury’s incom- 
petence is becoming daily more palpable, and 
amounts to a grave national danger. I was 
talking over the Egyptian Question the other day 
with a statesman of great ability and experience 
who had sat in two Cabinets. He said with em- 
phasis and earnestne's that the greatest blow dealt 
in modern times to the reputation of England in 
Europe was Mr. Disraeli's purchase of the shares in 
the Suez Canal. The secrecy of the transaction, the 





flavour of the Stock Exchange which distinguished 
it, its marked contrast with the previous history of 
the country, produced an effect upon Continental 
opinion which has not yet disappeared. Of British 
Prime Ministers incomparably the worst was Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. 

Tuesday.—Yesterday’s unexpected Cabinet, and 
a statement from Constantinople that England and 
Russia are now agreed upon a scheme of Turkish 
reform, have revived the old story that the Turk is 
at last to be coerced. There are at least two reasons 
why this rumour should be received with sceptical 
caution, if not with absolute incredulity. In the 
first place, Russia has been always opposed to 
coercion, except perhaps for a brief interval in the 
autumn of last year. In the second place, Sir 
Michael Wicks-Beach, the ablest and the most out- 
spoken member of the Government, has from the 
beginning laid down the doctrine that neither under 
the Treaty of Berlin nor under the Cyprus Conven- 
tion has this country the right of interference 
between the Sultan and his Armenian subjects. It is 
needless to say that the Liberal party deny both these 
assertions, and protest against them. But the Liberal 
party are not in office, and Sir Michael is.—Lord Rose- 
bery’s eloquent speech after Sir Walter Besant’s 
learned and able lecture at the Queen's Hall last night 
was not exactly political. But the lecture had been ar- 
ranged, and Lord Rosebery’s attendance secured, by 
the London Reform Union, which has done as much 
as any association can do to promote a corporate 
and civic feeling among Londoners. Lord Rosebery 
was rather lugubrious over the ugliness of London 
and the severity it had shown to men of letters. 
Neither fact can be denied. But, on the other hand, 
the London County Council, and he himself especially 
as twice Chairman of it, have partially redeemed 
Londoners from the charge of selfish apathy and 
indifference. What really stands in the way of 
London's social and political progress is the main- 
tenance of the old and unreformed Corporation, 
with the privileged isolation of “ the City ” which it 
implies. The Liberalism of London is at a very low 
ebb just now. There is no man better qualified to 
revive and inspire it than the first Chairman of the 
County Council. 

Wednesday.—Although I cannot agree with the 
extremely flamboyant article in this morning’s Daily 
Chronicle on the subject of the Siberian Railway, 
and its extension through China, this triumph of 
Russian diplomacy reflects no credit upon our 
Foreign Office. The new treaty between Russia 
and China, if it be genuine, is nominally the conces- 
sion of a right to lay down Russian lines with a 
Russian gauge on Chinese soil. But, in truth and 
in fact, it gives Russia, if it has been correctly 
described, the entiré fruits of the victory achieved 
by Japanese ships and Japanese soldiers. If such an 
agreement had been made while Lord Rosebery 
was Prime Minister or l’oreign Secretary, no words 
would have been too strong for Tory denunciations 
of Liberal ineptitude. British commerce has always 
hitherto taken care of itself, all conventions be- 
tween other Powers notwithstanding. But it is 
strange, indeed, and most instructive, that a Govern- 
ment which has never ceased to boast of what it 
would do for opening new markets, and which, 
through the mouth of Mr. Chamberlain, proposes to 
run the British Empire as a sort of dry goods store, 
should have allowed a rival pioneer to steal 
such a tremendous march under the nose of the 
British Ambassador at Pekin. It may tarn out that 
this agreement was concluded, if at all, before the 
appointment of Sir Claude Macdonald, against 
which Tur SPEAKER strongly protested. But in 
any case Lord Salisbury’s selection of a soldier 
rather than a diplomatist as her Majesty's 
representative in a country where diplomatists are 
almost worshipped, and soldiers almost despised, 
was a startling instance of political fatuity. I 
have reason to believe that Lord Salisbury’s strange 
performances are exciting the serious uneasiness of 
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his political friends. He seems to be only half 
awake. His faculty of writing and speaking is as 
conspicuous and as brilliant as ever. But he lives 
more like a recluse than a Prime Minister and 
Foreign Secretary combined. The double position 
would be too much for a man in the plenitude of 
mental and physical vigour. Lord Salisbury seems 
to be very much what poor Lord Iddesleigh was 
ten years ago. 

Thursday.—The threatened strike on the London 
and North Western Railway is an ominous pre- 
eursor of the Christmas holidays. But it is not 
the men who have chosen the time. If the public 
are put to any inconvenience, they may thank the 
obstinacy of the directors in refusing to recognise 
the existence of such plebeian things as Trades 
Unions. I have no doubt that on the whole the 
men on the North Western line are well treatad. 
Many slaves in the Southern States of the American 
Union were exceedingly well treated. They had 
everything except freedom. Of course, the North 
Western men are not slaves, inasmuch as they are free 
to leave the Company's service. But the Company, 
and those who use the Company's authority, resent 
any manifestation of independence, such as combining 
to ask for a rise of wages or joining the Amalga- 
mated Society. This is absurd. Modern industrial 
life depends upon organisation and apon representa- 
tive bodies. How would the shareholders of the 
North Western like to run the line for themselves ? 
if Mr. Harford and his colleagues are prudent 
and moderate, this unwise attempt to “crush 
Unionism” will have to be given up. 

Mr. Morley said some excellent things about 
education in distributing the prizes at the Battersea 
Polytechnic last night. The commercial necessity for 
technical training has been sufficiently demonstrated, 
and really needs no demonstration. From Board 
schools to Universities the one cry now is “ Specialise, 
specialise!” It had become time to point out that 
there is such a thing as the human mind, which 
must be trained into activity, or crammed into 
helplessness, or starved into inanition. One meets 
men whose memories are stuffed to repletion with 
facts and dates, or with the details of mechanical 
processes, but who cannot reason because they have 
never tried, nor answer an argument because they 
do not know what an argument is, nor enjoy litera- 
ture because they have no notion of style. Are they 
educated? If so, education is a poor thing. 

Friday.—The directors of the London and North 
Western have repented and offered to appear before 
the Board of Trade under the Conciliation Act with 
their dismissed men. So we may take it that the 
trouble is for the present over. The directors, how- 
ever, still use rather peremptory language about not 
tolerating interference from outside. This means 
that they will not recognise the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants. Why not? Do they 
think that if they refuse to recognise it it will cease 
to exist ? 

Lord Rosebery is making good use of his leisure. 
His speech at Edinburgh last night on the memorial 
to Robert Louis Stevenson, which he had himself 
suggested, and which promises to be a great success, 
was in his best style. It is stated that he over- 
rated Stevenson, and perhaps he did. Exaggeration 
in such circumstances is almost inevitable. But the 
whole speech is a brilliant and sympathetic tribute 
to a man of real genius. 








BOWLES PASHA., 





JDY a master-stroke of Oriental cunning Abdul 
4) Hamid has engaged the sympathetic attention 
of Mr. Bowles, M.P. Who says the Sultan cannot 
follow the drift of our politics, read our debates, 
and understand the ebb and flow of personal credit ? 
He knows that Silomo is eclipsed. That great 





statesman is apparently dumb with sorrow at the 
attitude of the Government towards the Turks. 
Lord Salisbury has been rude t» the Sultan in 
public; he has threatened that amiable ruler with 
the anger of Christendom; and though he moves 
the fleet no more in dangerous proximity to the 
Dardanelles, he still hints at the Nemesis of mis- 
government. Such a policy wring; the heart of 
Sir Ellis and paralyses his tongue. Once he took his 
pen and indited a great matter in the St. James's 
Gazette. It was to the effect that no atrocities 
in Armenia had been committed. Sircs then Mr. 
Curzon has declared that the ta’e of wholesale 
murder is quite true, and rather worse in fact 
than the common report. Before this Mini-terial 
persistency in ill-doing Sir Ellis has quailed. Like the 
paladin of Mrs. Hemans, he bows his crested head 
and tames his heart of fire. Not so Mr. Bowler. 
A month or two ago he committed a great State 
paper to one of the monthly reviews. He pointed 
out that we were still bound to defend the Sultan's 
Asiatic dominions under the Anglo-Turkish Conven- 
tion. As for the “reforms,” politely mentioned in 
that document, he showed that the Saltan had ful- 
filled his obligations. Had not the Powers presented 
schemes, and had not Abdul Hamid accepted them ? 
Do we not read every day that the “reforms” intro- 
duced in Armenia are to ba extended to the whole 
Ottoman Empire? And yet there are misbelievers 
who pretend that the Sultan has broken his pledges! 

It is true that nobody took any serious notice of 
Mr. Bowles’s argument. The Ministry did not forth- 
with adopt it. Mr. Curzon has shown lamentable 
symptoms of having never even studied it. This 
neglect endeared Mr. Bowles to the Sultan all the 
more. No man knows better than the Sovereign of 
Yildiz Kiosk what it is to set good deeds shining un- 
heeded in a naughty world. Is he therefore weary 
of well-doing? Mr. Bowles has often poured wisdom 
into the ear of the House of Commons, and the House 
has smiled and passed on to something else. 
Is he therefore abashed? The conjunction of 
two such men is a portent which Europe cannot 
afford to disregard. We learn that Mr. Bowles has 
dined with the Sultan, witnessed private theatricals 
at the Palace, thoroughly enjoyed himself in that 
atmosphere of fearless statesmanship and en- 
lightened recreation which extorts the unwilling 
admiration of the world. Other diplomatists have 
sought the Sultan's confidence in vain. There are 
always rumours that this or that Ambassador, 
especially the British Ambassador, has received a 
snub. Coffee has been denied to him at Yildiz, 
or the cigarettes have not been passed around. 
Some deadly insult of that kind, if not actually 
stomached by the British official representative, is 
always hovering over his head. How different the 
position of Mr. Bowles! Honoured by the Sultan's 
intimacy, he has probably unfolded to that kindred 
spirit a plan for opening the eyes of the English 
people to the folly of their so-cilled statesmen. 
Has he not declared that once the people could 
know the facts about Turkey, they would rally 
to the Sultan's aid and invoke blessings on _ his 
name? 

“We do it wrong, being so maje-+tieal, 
To offer it a show of violence.” 


When Mr. Bowles returns from Constantinople, 
the trusted emissary of Abdul Hamid, charged with 
the zeal and knowledge of the counsellors who 
surround that paragon of princes, the scales will fall 
from our eyes, and we shall see him as he is, the 
incarnation of justice. 

To this end the Sultan is said to have entrusted 
Mr. Bowles with a message to the Prime Minister. 
Abdul Hamid once wrote Lord Salisbury a letter, 
and Lord Salisbury made sardonic fun of it at a 
public meeting. He will scarcely venture to treat 
Mr. Bowles with such indignity. The Member for 
King’s Lynn has made it clear at Yildiz that the 
Brit'sh Government does not d r>» to take liberties 
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with him. He has impressed himself on the 
Sultan as a man of iron will, and that is why 
he is coming with a message which will reduce Lord 
Salisbury to subjection. Perhaps there is a slight 
error in the otherwise trustworthy accounts of Mr. 
Bowles’s mission. The communication from the 
Sultan may be addressed to Mr. Curzon. Mr. Bowles 
has had many passages of arms with the Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and he must feel that 
until this doughty champion is crushed, the task of 
enlightening the British nation may be retarded. 
We expect to find Mr. Bowles rising in his place 
in the debate on the Address and brandishing a 
Firman before the astonished Under - Secretary. 
This document will certify that Mr. Bowles is com- 
missioned to convert Mr. Curzon to the Moslem 
religion. Nearly forty years ago Tom Hughes 
wrote from Constantinople to the Spectator that the 
only chance of settling the Eastern Question was 
the conversion of the Turks to Christianity. The 
Sultan and Mr. Bowles may have come to the con- 
clusion that the proper solution is the conversion of 
England to Mahomedanism, beginning with the 
Member for Southport. Has not the chief official 
journal of Yildiz declared that the true faith is 
already strong at Liverpool, and that multitudes, 
mostly cotton-brokers, are flocking to the standard 
of the Prophet? And how far is Liverpool from 
Southport ? 

It is possible that Mr. Curzon may not fall all at 
once into this state of grace. He may say to Mr. 
Bowles, in the words of Dogberry, “ Do you suspect 
my office?’’ Nor can we suppose that the Sultan, 
after frequent consultations with Mr. Bowles, has 
failed to see the necessity of helping that oracle to 
the post which Mr. Curzon at present occupies. A 
clause in the Firman may declare that Mr. Bowles 
shall shape policies in the House of Commons and 
that Lord Salisbury shall be his mouthpiece in the 
House of Lords. It is, of course, inconceivable that 
Mr. Bowles should enter the Ministry on any other 
condition. With one foot on the Thames and the 
other on the Bosphorus, he will bestride the civilised 
world, while monarchs and armaments crawl 
between, honoured by his shadow. This, at least, 
must be the vision that disturbs Mr. Curzon’s 
dreams, even though he wear a turban as a 
nightcap. 


OUR RAILWAYS. 





[’ is marvellous what an amount of interesting 
chat may be got out of the prosaic subject— 
Our Railways. Mr. John Pendleton talks to us at 
large about them (Cassell & Co.), and we pay the 
penalty of the usual desultoriness of chat ; perhaps 
the want of too great systematising is the charm of 
an attempt to discourse fully about railways. What 
we ask for in the historian is enthusiasm, the energy 
of one who will disguise himself as a stoker to get on 
the footplate of anexpress. We are given one volume 
of separate histories of the great lines and their 
satellites; another gives us a reminder of murders, 
accidents, and excitements, and tells us of speeds, 
time tables, and rolling stock. Interspersed through 
both are queer stories, some of which, though not 
new, may have originated, as far as we can tell, from 
Mr. Pendleton himself in earlier days. 

There is indeed much romance in the history 
of railways; they represent a great revolution. 
Even if we look back a comparatively short time 
we seem to smile at the quaint methods of our 
fathers, their riding outside and strapping luggage 
on the top of the coaches, and in emergencies 
getting out to push or “thrutch,” as the passen- 
gers from Chowbent and Chorley—the third-class 
denizens—were desired to do. The representa- 
tive of the lady who stopped the train to ask for 
change of a £1 note is surely not still to be found 
—except, perhaps, in the Isle of Man! It almost 





appears as if during the last twenty-five years it had 
been Mr. Ruskin against the railway world, and yet 
the Professor has not been entirely worsted, for he 
has certainly beaten some sort of artistic sense into 
his opponents, and has made the objectionable 
traveller much more scarce. Mr. Ruskin’s outcry 
against the railway engineer is re-echoed as a pan 
by such devotees as Mr. Pendleton, and what are in 
Derbyshire infamies to the former, are to the mind 
of the latter glorious achievements of enterprise. 

The pride of the author is naturally centred in 
the doings of the three great Northern lines; and 
here we would allude, in passing, to the fact 
that there are some inaccuracies in the book. It 
is a little contradictory to speak of “the boast, in 
Sir Richard Moon's time (1862 onwards), of the 
L. & N.W., that they had never had a great disaster,” 
and afterwards to devote some pages to the terrible 
Abergele accident (1868), from which the Welshmen 
of that district date all events. But we may leave 
these small errors, and some statements rather out of 
date, in contemplating our author's joy in his subject. 
“ There are few more impressive sights,” he says, “in 
this busy country of invention and achievement than 
the compound express passenger-engine ‘ Greater 
Britain’ settling down to her work, after clearing 
Euston, for her long run on the North-Western 
track ; or a Midland bogie passenger-engine flinging 
the steam on her back as she dashes across moorland 
and through tunnel to Carlisle; or that racehorse 
of the night, the eight-feet driving-wheel main-line 
express-engine on the Great Northern, as she comes 
along, with a rattle and a roar, with glowing head- 
light and breath of fire.’ The mileage of all these 
great lines is given and specialty dwelt upon in con- 
nection with the great North race—523 miles in 520 
minutes from King’s Cross against 540 miles in 512 
minutes from Euston, mirabile dictu! Then the 
accommodation, which we might treat of by the 
comparative method, and, taking a few examples of 
the suburban rolling stock which emerge from the 
“ Underground” with their small low carriages and 
dull flickering lights, compare them with the third- 
class dining saloons which make travelling sopleasant. 

The corridor trains are very popular, but for our- 
selves we prefer the open vestibule trains as more 
airy and roomy. But it is in the little details that 
the great railway companies are conferring such 
enormous boons on their clientéle. The collection 
and delivery of luggage, more particularly in the 
holiday season, has made countless thousands glad 
who used to mourn. The Great Eastern “will, for 
the modest price of sixpence, place on your door- 
step, in any street or square in London, a can of 
sea-water that they have brought fresh and pure all 
the way from the breezy coast; and they will call 
for the empty can.” ~ 

When we read of the Midland, the genial figure 
of Mr. Williams, its late historian, must, of course, 
appear before our eyes. Mr. Pendleton quotes from 
his work. In some respects Sir James Allport looms 
largest among our railway giants, and the account 
given of the reasons for his introduction of third- 
class reforms is quite pathetic in its feeling reference 
to the “ lightly-clad women and children shunted on 
a siding in cold and bitter weather” while the rich 
trains went by. And now the third-class passenger 
is becoming known and appreciated. “The three 
great trunk lines north from town are not only 
prepared to carry him, but to provide him with rest 
and refreshment.” Yet these arrangements are not 
quite what Sir James Allport did. The spirit he 
introduced is more particularly visible in some other 
of our London lines, where the workman is provided 
for toan unparalleled extent. A certain manager put 
the position from his point of view well—outside the 
benefit to the traveller—“ That is the kind of goods 
I like to carry. It loads and unloads itself. It 
requires no porterage, no delivery. It makes few 
complaints and does not get damaged on the road.’ 
Bat is it not worth while to treat it very well ? 

The perusal of such a book as this makes the reader 
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hesitate before taking sides in the internal differences 
of the Companies. Use and daily contact give 
him the liveliest sense of friendship with the em- 
ployed, and admiration for the management ensures 
sympathy with those who represent these mammoth 
employers. We may justly and deeply regret that 
difficulties should ever arise between them. 








SUNSHINE. 





“ We lived a day as we were wont to live, 
But Nature had a robe of glory on.” 


HE air, sensitive yet strong, soft yet impetuous 
—the winds, with fragrance, and that life which 
makes them both impulse and sustenance—but chiefly 
the pure sky and its sun, are keen in the midst of 
London, as if Spring were come with radiance before 
its time; to-day only: a day of days. 

The sun has gathered about itself a tent-royal of 
cloud in the blue south-west, gorgeous, yet but half 
visible to earthly sight, so filled is it with hot lustre. 
Of the common cloud, such as will drown the moon 
with murk, of this very dross and commonplace of 
vapours, it has made fine and lucent silver, and will 
anon make gold; whilst, above and about it, like the 
abodes of lesser lights, are wreaths into which the 
sun has breathed daffodil and rose. Colours, except 
in the sun’s close presence, are faint as yet ; it is two 
hours before sunset. A glory is in the sun to-day: 
of light, and of warmth, and of yet more; for it 
pierces the air with something other than these, and 
the calm air responds—the crystal afternoon grows 
“radiant with arrowy vitalities.’ And, with quite 
bateless power, this light reaches the narrow common 
and its weakling grass, striking through and chasing 
the city’s perpetual haze of slow smoke and mys- 
terious red. Smoke seems to forbear awhile, and to 
hang only on the extreme horizon, leaving this a 
favoured spot. 

Bent, pale dandelions wither underfoot, partly 
from the poverty of the soil—which retains how 
little of its original matter !—and partly from the 
unheeding step of some of those few who, even in 
Winter's damp, choose the sorry sward rather than 
the paths where iron asphalt grips the roots of a 
few peevish elms, and where the crisp leaf-gold of 
Autumn was long ago swept away with the street 
dust. If the daisies have borne a flower it has been 
quite crushed out, and the lowly leaves peer alone, 
with their pure green, from betwixt the grass, 
Scant, importunate shepherd's purse, always the 
last to die out, buds here and there, but without 
a flower, and its leaf is crumpled and yellowed with 
the rude touch of frost, its seed-coin not yet blown 
current on the winds and with the dew. Breezes 
have struck off the thistle-heads that stayed by the 
gorse ; and the fire-bloomed lotus has burnt itself 
out with living flame. Brown furze has broken into 
blossoms that lap the dead thorns. Of the flowers, 
all else are gone. The railway bank is clothed in 
winter weeds of dead grass and spoiled flowers; 
keeping hardly a sign of its favours past, of milk- 
white campion, meek blue harebell, and gold-lipped 
toadflax mouths a-pout. But the greensward is one 
broad fair flower that drinks this rich sun, potable 
gold, by a myriad lips. Moist, mild winds like those 
of this day’s dawn, followed by tempered morning 
sun, and passion of afternoon, might well make an 
emerald of parched moorland. Rainbow showers 
will often bring the bloom to sunburnt hill-hollows 
within a few hours. 

The sky opens over us of an infinite breadth and 
bourne: a wonderful sky, which the wind sweeps 
with its witchery, here clear of cloud, and there 
into a placid sea flecked as with gathered ice-floes. 
Above a crystal and boundless air the sky is distinct, 
and hard as diamond: and blue like no eye, nor like 
ocean, but unspeakably calm, and, moreover, lustrous 
everywhere as if by means of wells of fire beyond, 





Even in the north there is light which the eyes 
cannot long bear. Clouds stand out, often with 
pearled hems, like what they are—like cars which 
the wind conveys, and not, as sometimes in a dim 
air, like painting upon the sky. They are seen to 
be poised, and we feel—as it were—and almost see 
all round them, just as round some near object, like 
floating thistledown. Now bevies of cloud move 
over with charmed motion, with snowy wings, like 
those of a hovered hawk; or with yet more airy 
pinions, letting the azure steal through their slight 
woof, and slender as those of foam which the sea 
puts forth near reefs and withdraws languidly. 
And, again, a wide sheet of cloud is wound into 
strange shapes, as about Olympian limbs, with deep 
fold and ample flow. 

In the south hangs the palest of pale crescent 
moons, on the verge of the mist at the horizon, and 
itself so dim that it might have been wind-shaped 
out of vapour. But when the thick night is pricked 
through with star after star, it will be seen shoulder- 
ing its golden edge above the rack which it has first 
threaded with beams. 

The windows of the houses that surround the 
common, the plain-glass windows, flash with a new 
strange light, like that of pure lakes; and in the 
turret yonder there seems a star. The dull brick 
walls are lit, and presently appear of a wheat-yellow, 
like the dry gold of August cornfields—we almost 
hear the swallows and the insect-choir. Amidst 
such warmth and light, all life quickens; the weak 
step forgets its pain and grows bounding and sure: 
the halting becomes firm: the strong, and all, are 
exultant with pride of life. It is like the magic of 
youth: and in the pauses of the wind-song through 
the stricken elms and limes, the air vibrates with 
the music of thrushes, feeling their life. The words, 
“ Life of life,” of the great poet, rise to the lips irre- 
pressibly in these hours, and with a truth of meaning 
denied at other and colder times. The mind, failing, 
though in a less degree than the sight, to grasp all, 
yet enlarges with the freer lungs and heart, and 
keeps pace with the ambitious tread. It now needs 
no effort to actually forget what can always be 
despised ; and, whilst in alert sympathy with the 
inanimate scene, we are in larger sympathy with 
human life. Lingering dew flashes purely in the 
lank grass: the live winds blow sweet: a rare calm 
reigns in air and heart. 

Nature, tree, grass, and leaf, and sky, is coloured 
with this gold of the sun, and where the bough is 
smitten by it a purplish glamour plays dimly. As 
we pass farther and farther into the streets, and 
away from the greensward and the musical air, 
grime darkens about the walls of gloomier houses ; 
and the grime of life here looks sadder. Yet 
the came blithe light enters and plays, lancing its 
beams into corner after corner as the day turns, and 
poverty is gilded; but the pure gold that should 
stay fades with the twilight, and in the night there 
is real darkness, whilst the daisy remembers the sun- 
shine, living by its virtue. 








THE GRAFTON GALLERIES. 





NE man swaggers in St. James's Street by the 
number of his coats: Professor Herkomer has, 

for some sixteen years, swaggered on the walls of 
the exhibitions by the number and size of his paint- 
ings in oil. A talent of no mean order has been 
diluted to so thin a quality that he has almost made 
us forget that there was something which he did 
passably well. His affair was never with the life- 
sized head; he used to do little pictures in body- 
colour—scenes of life in the Tyrol—that had character 
and a certain interest. One fine morning nothing 
would content him but he must do life-sized heads 
in oil, like the rest, and he has never left off since. 
In the Grafton Galleries we may see a portrait, 
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quaintly entitled “ Professor Pelham, Oxford,” on a 
large scale. It is not only a portrait, but a “ demon- 
stration”; it was done in six lectures of one hour 
each. It demonstrates that a canvas can be covered 
in six hours with an indifferent sketch in oils, which 
we knew before. Among the miniatures is a re- 
minder that, when the Professor will work on the 
scale in which he has learnt his business, he is re- 
markably skilful. <A little painting, numbered {6, 
must seem almost incredible in its delicacy and 
skill to those who only know the Professor as the 
Roaring Girl of life-sized portraiture. 

The lighting of the Grafton Galleries is extremely 
deficient. Mr. Whistler, in the galleries at Suffolk 
Street, and at some of the dealers’ where he held 
his exhibitions, used to hang a velarium, which 
shaded the spectators’ eyes from the light and 
concentrated what light there was on the walls. 
The designers of the Grafton Gallery wished to 
adopt Mr. Whistler's principle; but, as luck will 
often have it, they would go one better. Instead 
of hanging a velarium low down, past which the 
light could stream on to the walls, they blocked 
out the light from the whole middle of the ceil- 
ings. What light there is comes from strips of 
window which are too near the walls, and comes, 
therefore, at an angle too near the perpendicular 
to light the pictures properly. This has to be 
taken into account by anyone who wishes to 
judge with any care the pictures exhibited here. 
Mr. Whistler, I observe, with the caution in which 
he is not always lacking, does not expose a large 
canvas in oils to the mercies of the raking light, 
whose inception was originally intended as a com- 
pliment to his powers as an architect. The two 
painters who exhibit really important works in 
the Whistlerian key suffer terribly from the in- 
adequate illumination. The canvases of Mr. William 
Stott and of Mr. Rothenstein must be seen in 
a room to judge at all of the beauty and subtlety 
that lia in their handling. Mr. Stott’s canvas will 
naturally be execrated for its ugliness and its 
uncompromising truthfulness. But it is great 
painting. The material is superbly and profoundly 
understood. It is National Gallery work. This is 
not to say that it is faultless. The inclusion of such 
a large angle of sight from side to side is inartistic, 
and the inclusion of the fire itself sins against that 
canon which would wisely rule; that the effect of 
light should be painted, but never the source. Mr. 
Stott knows the laws of his material so well, and 
moves within them with such ease, and grace, and 
content, that it is a pleasure to point out his sins. 
Mr. Stott has never had justice done him. He is a 
great painter, and great painters are rare. Com- 
pared to the picture he exhibits here, the more 
pleasing canvases of Guthrie and Walton, of Robert 
Brough, of T. Guthrie, junior, of Lavery and 
Greiffenhagen, of Mouat-Loudon and Roussel, who 
all paint with the painting of painters, are only 
eketches. Mr. Stott has no gaps, he has no dash, he 
has no affectations. There is, in his brush, no vanity 
and no self-consciousness. He stands serenely above 
all display. He knows the language intimately. 
He narrates simply, and without comment. If Mr. 
Stott is a great painter, Mr. Rothenstein is fairly 
in the running to become one. His “ Albert Toft” 
has the same pious care for lovely tones, exquisitely 
related, blended and fluent: an utterance without 
gasps or shrieks. Is the value of the coat too black 
compared with the hat, “ or is it not,” as Mr. Wed- 
more would say? A portrait by E. Oppler of Miss 
Charlotte Elkin is interesting. It recalls good things. 
Velasquez, Miss Alexander—the aristocracy of por- 
traiture. The handling is not impressive, viewed 
close by, but the work is full of character. The eyes 
are particular eyes; the mouth has its own curious 
little droop. E. Oppler is not le premier venu. 

But enough of painting for to-day. Portraits have 
a double interest. There is character, and sense of 
social interest, in exhibitions like the present! With- 
out being great paintings, how full of character 





are the portraits by the late Sir John Millais? 
How sweet and fresh is the charm that exhales from 
his portraits of nice English women! How uniquely 
English they are! What horrid bad form is that 
large pastel of a little girl by Helleu! And as the 
Helleu is not as well drawn as the Millais, why 
should we change? How strange that there are 
people who like the portrait of commerce that forms 
the padding in these galleries! The dreadful little 
boys in cord suits! The nightmares of white satin 
and tapestry! There is a great outcry always, in 
the profession, against Ellis Roberts. I can’t see 
why. His work is hard, and dry, and uninspired ; 
but it is thorough and self-respecting. Itis not half 
as bad as Herman Herkomer, or Hugh de T. Glaze- 
brook ! 

Much as the Royal Academy proves to us, 
annually. in the winter, that it has no business to 
exist in the summer, do the Society of Miniaturists 
cut the ground from under their own feet with 
the spade of a loan collection. I think the word 
“ miniature” should be kept for Cosway and his like; 
should mean brave men and beautiful women, 
in terms of ivory; should mean white hair, and 
lace, and laughing eyes, and a vague blue sky. 
Even Franz Hals, good honest man, looks dull in 
these cases. By as much better as is the 
direct drawing of Engleheart than the grace of 
Cosway, viewed from the standpoint of the school 
of art, by so much, in my opinion, is he the less 
perfect miniaturist. Mrs. James Lawrell! ‘“ Pensez 
& moi!” The needless legend! Or Peter Robert, 
first Lord Gwydyr, set in brilliants, his yellow 
hair plaited in the cover of that wonderful snuff- 
box! What has an art-critic to do with you? 
Were there such in your dear days? St. P. 








THE DRAMA. 


—_—foo 
“THe Crrcus GIRL.” 


\7 OU allow for my prejudice: a distaste for 

“musical comedy” and a certain chagrin at 
seeing the public deliriously ecstatic over a form of 
entertainment which makes the critic feel (more 
than ever) that he is not wanted. That being 
understood, there is no harm in saying that The 
Circus Girl (Gaiety Theatre: Book by James T. 
Tanner and W. Palings; Music by Ivan Caryll and 
Lionel Monckton; Lyrics by Harry Greenbank and 
Adrian Ross; Applause by the Stock Exchange and 
South African millionaires), if it does not exactly 
“arride” me, is less repugnant than most works of 
its class. Iam, to bégin with, prepossessed in favour 
of anything which promises a glimpse of circus-life. 
I cannot, to this day, see a tub of sawdust without 
thinking of spangles, and a circus clown—none of 
your cap-and-bell philosophers, your Touchstones, or 
your Triboulets, but a properly fatuous clown, all 
flour and rouge and ballooning breeches, is, I confess, 
an even more diverting spectacle to me than Mr. 
Wilson Barrett playing the Roman patrician or Mr. 
Robert Buchanan deploring the decline of the drama. 
What has become of the old-fashioned circus ? 
Where are the shows of yester-year? Hengler’s— 
the last stronghold of the haute école—is now a 
skating-rink! Note that literature, real literature 
—the haute école of it—has not disdained the circus. 
You have “Les Fiéres Zemganno” of Edmond de 
Goncourt, and you have “The Vagabonds” of Mrs. 
Margaret Woods. In both books (as “A. T. Q. C.” 
was at the pains to prove to us in this review not so 
many months ago) you are shown circus-life from 
the inside, and how the people take the ply of their 
profession. If you expect to see that sort of thing 
at the Gaiety you will be disappointed. And that 
is my quarrel with musical comedy ; it can deal only 
in flashy and vulgar commonplace—there can be 
no observation in it, no human nature. I should 
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like to know something of what passes inside the 
head of the perpetually smiling horsewoman who 
jumps through paper hoops, something of the true 
inwardness of the manager who keeps his unruly 
troupe together, something of the workaday sensa- 
tions of the lady who walks the tight-rope. Depend 
upon it, these people, if they would only admit you to 
theirintimacy, would reveala wealth of ideas,a ripe ex- 
perience of life, which would make an Oxford Common 
Room seem babyish by comparison. Now all that 
Gaiety librettists can give you (owing, I daresay, to 
the limitations of their medium much more than 
of their knowledge) are the little facile trifles of 
mere surface observation, just the sort of things 
one wants to take for granted—the premiére écuyére 
mixing up her adorers and her bouquets, the clowns 
quarrelling behind the scenes about their “ wheezes,” 
the manager wrangling with his wife about the 
“ gallery transfers,” and so on. I congratulate the 
authors on having spared us the cliché of the clown 
grinning through a horse-collar while he has a dying 
wife at home; but their self-denial stops there; 
they cannot resist the chocolate-box commonplace 
of the “queen of the ring” as sentimentalist— 


“Though round the ring I gaily go, 
And thousands madly cheer me, 
T sometimes think—when lights are low— 
Of lifetime’s lonely after-glow, 
With friends no longer near me ! 
But oft as through the hoop I take 
A leap which looks a bold one, 
I wonder if my heart will wake, 
And bid me wear, for someone's sake, 
A hoop that is a gold one.” 


This is the sort of pathos which goes straight to the 
heart of the Stock Exchange; but for my part I cry 
“houp la lad-ity!” (with the Gaiety chorus), for I 
don’t believe a word of it. 

As to the story itself, it contains exactly two 
droll ideas: (1) the challenge to a wrestling match, 
and ultimate overthrow, of the “ Hercules” of the 
troupe by a little bantam of a man, who has 
“nobbled” his adversary with champagne; and (2) 
the spectacle of an elderly diplomatist, who has 
taken refuge from his wife in the mouth of a mortar, 
being shot out of it—as‘a legitimate “turn” in the 
performance—by the “Cannon King.” Both these 
incidents the authors appear to have borrowed 
from a Viennese piece, Kine Tolle Nacht. For the 
rest, there is some good mimicry by Miss Ellaline 
Terris and Mr. Seymour Hicks, and some capitally 
grotesque dancing by Miss Katie Seymour and Mr. 
Edmund Payne; the costumes are sumptuous, and 
the ladies all perfect types of what the Stock 
Exchange considers beauty; and throughout you 
have that air of frenzied gaiety (or houp la lad-ity) 
which Mr. Adrian Ross celebrates in the final 
chorus— 

“ Hail the goddess mighty, 
Triple Aphrodite— 
Woman, waltz and wine.” 


This is the Gaiety philosophy, I suppose, and the 
Gaiety poetry; “mais j'aime mieux Musset ’—I 
mean, Omar Khayyam, if one must have that sort 
of thing. Mr. Adrian Ross, as a “brother Omarian,” 
is, 1 am sure, secretly of my opinion. 

A. B. W. 








THE SPINSTER AND 
ALPINE 


THE 
IDY LL. 


CURATE: AN 





hi was elderly. And she was worse dressed 
b than any woman I have seen outside the 
German Empire. One wondered how her garments 
held together, and shuddered to think of the cold 
she must be enduring at a height of six thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. The younger 


generation went long walks, starting in the cold 
grey of the early morning, and running into the 
hotel at night just in time to dress for dinner. 











They climbed all kinds of horns, and traversed 
dangerous glaciers ; they scrambled into inaccessible 
places and procured rare flowers; they kept them- 


selves warm. But the spinster sat in the little 
salon, or on the benches before the south front, 
and read Tauchnitz novels, She sometimes, on a 
very fine day, walked a mile or so, slowly and 
carefully, with trailing skirts and an alpenstock. 
The matrons wrapped themselves, morning and 
evening, in fur cloaks and thick shawls; but the 
spinster seemed to find sufficient warmth, when 
the snow lay five inches deep about us, in a rusty 
lace cape and a brown straw hat trimmed with 
dilapidated roses. 

She was also a person of experience. She had 
seen cities of men, like Ulysses; had lived in most 
of the countries of Europe and in one or two of 
Africa, had spent a winter in India, and once visited 
a brother who was farming somewhere in the Rocky 
Mountains. Of course she had lost money in the 
failure of a bank, and had to be economical nowa- 
days. But she still preferred wandering from one 
Alpine pension to another, varying the locality with 
the seasons of the year; and we had already called 
her the Alpine Spinster before we learned that she 
was known to her family and friends by the name of 
Worthington-Blake—Selina Worthington-Blake. 

The young girls scoffed at her—in private, of 
course. They were conscious of the newest of 
tweeds in the latest of cuts, their shirts were 
of the prettiest kind, their mountaineering hats 
most becoming, and their short skirts showed 
delightful boots. The spinster’s feet were large, 
and her boots were of cloth and seemed to have 
been made for somebody else—somebody of a 
different size and shape. The mothers talked to her 
now and then; kindly and compassionately, as you 
talk to a Sunday-school child or a member of your 
blanket club. The younger men seemed unconscious 
of her existence. Their elders had rarely thoughts 
to spare for any one from the London papers and 
their correspondence. 

Yet was this lady quite happy. She read her 
dilapidated novels in the sun; she scribbled at times 
with a pencil, studying queer-looking books; and 
the shy young curate, who was spending his holiday 
up there alone, told us one night that these works 
were Persian texts, and that she seemed to be pretty 
well acquainted with the whole range of Persian 
literature, and had read manuscripts in various 
European towns. But we thought lightly of the 
curate; and, indeed, he confessed that he did not 
know a letter of Persian himself. And we smiled 
when we saw him walking gently by the side of the 
spinster, on the most level path that they could find 
—the lady clad in a rusty old waterproof that would 
have been at home in a London slum, and the curate’s 
long coat flapping in the keen breeze. “ They are 
talking Persian grammar,” said we, looking up from 
Galignani and the Times. “She is reading him 
Omar Khayydm in the original,” said the Oxford 
don ; and some, those who associated any ideas with 
the name of Omar Khayy4m,smiled. The two came 
down the field-path towards the verandah as the 
dressing-bell rang. The impertinent young high- 
schoolgirl, her long hair down her back, was pulling 
an exquisite blossom to pieces, to learn its name, as 
the curate and the spinster arrived. “ What have 
you been doing?” she asked. “I have been trans- 
lating some Omar Kbayy’m from the original to 
him,” answered the lady abstractedly. I am afraid 
there was a general grin on all faces after they had 
passed through. 

The friendship grew between the curate and 
the spinster. They were both solitary, each com- 
passionate of the other; and much conversation led 
to the discovery that the curate’s mother had once, 
years ago, gone to school with a sister of the 
spinster, and that the two girls had been attached. 
“Dear me, it makes me a kind of aunt of yours!” 
said she; and she began to take an interest in his 
health, and to catechise him, after a wet walk, as 
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to the changing of his socks. He spent much time 
in discussing his family with her: the married 
sisters and their unsatisfactory husbands, and their 
clever children who were doing so well at school. 
He even began to talk over his vicar and his parish 
work. The spinster grew very cheery. “I haven't 
anybody to speak of belonging to me,” she said 
once, when I filled up a few unoccupied moments in 
talking to her; “it is really quite delightful to be 
taking an interest in somebody else’s affairs. And 
he is such a nice boy; hardworking and unselfish 
and devoted to his poor people. I am growing very 
fond of him.” 

Then came a change. We found, on returning 
after a long day's expedition, that a party had 
arrived during our absence. They appeared at 
dinner, and one member immediately attracted 
observation. She was a very handsome girl, with 
clearly cut features, dark, and showing the prettiest 
little mouth and the most charming smile imagin- 
able. It was the curate’s unhappy fate to be placed 
next to her, and she talked to him. So did her 
family, who evidently were excellent Church people 
and conceived it their duty to show much politeness 
to any clergyman. Well, the story is too common a 
one that I should need to go into detail in telling it. 
The lovely young lady possessed that charm which 
draws all men after a woman. All the men who 
came near her loved to talk to her and to do 
services for her, but it was the curate’s destiny to 
go further than they. He fell in love with her, and 
he did it with that thoroughness which, as I learnt 
afterwards, characterised all his actions. We all 
saw his condition, and smiled, as men do at other 
men’s sorrows of the affections. For her indiffer- 
ence to his devotion was plain. Not that she was 
heartless ; she was good as well as charming; but 
she had grown accustomed to men’s homage, and 
took it as a natural accompaniment of life. But 
the curate’s eyes followed her constantly; he an- 
ticipated her wishes; he was absolutely, perfectly 
happy when her family took him on their long 
mountain walks and picnics. He was always with 
them, absorbed ; he forgot everything in the world 
but Alice. 

That was a terrible time for the poor spinster. 
The lonely lady had found an interest in life and 
a companion for her solitary days in the mountains. 
Now, in a few hours, she lost her companion, though 
without losing her interest. She looked on; and she 
kept a perfectly cheerful face. I, for my part, could 
not help but watch the three; I was interested, 
and I conceived the profoundest admiration for the 
courage of the lady. She went her walks again 
alone; she sat on the terrace, but wrapped herself 
in a torn grey shawl now, for she seemed to find the 
air colder ; she buried herself once more in editions 
of the Persian writers, and looked up with a smile 
to watch the return of her friend and his com- 
panions as they came up, joyous and full of chatter 
about the events of their journey. When Alice 
Lestrange was not visible, she let the curate come 
and tell her, with bright eyes, what a pleasant time 
he had spent. It never occurred to anybody to ask 
her to join in the mountain rambles. I thought she 
grew even bonier than before; but, on second 
thoughts, that seems impossible. She certainly 
talked less. And Alice said one day to the curate, 
“ How solitary that lady seems! I have never seen 
her in conversation with anybody, and she always 
walks alone, if she walks at all.” The curate 
answered carelessly, “Oh, I used to walk with her 
sometimes, and she taught me a little Persian; she 
is rather a learned lady.” I think his conscience, 
which was usually in vigorous activity, began to stir 
just then, and would probably have suggested to 
him that he had neglected his friend lately. But 
Alice Lestrange laughed the prettiest laugh at the 
incongruity of that quaint old lady and the Persian 
poets. And the curate looked into her face. Then 
his conscience sank back to sleep again, knowing 
that its remonstrances would not be so much as 





heard. Once I came on the spinster standing at a 
window, from which her friend was visible strolling 
with Alice and Alice’s mother up towards the cas- 
cades, and her face was sad. 

“You used to see a good deal of him at one 
time?” I said, though I ought not to have said it. 

“Oh, well, the young to the young—that is very 
natural,” she answered. And she turned and smiled 
upon me—I had not noticed before how pleasant a 
smile she had—and then walked away. 

We watched that little love-affair with some 
interest, we lazy holiday people with unoccupied 
thoughts, and everybody knew that there was only 
one end toit. But the exact manner of the ending 
took us somewhat by surprise. The Lestranges 
were to depart in a day or two; the curate meant 
to leave at the same time and travel to London 
with them; when there arrived another stranger 
one evening. It was the close of an exquisite day ; 
the sun was setting over the great green slopes 
opposite, and the snows of our glacier gleamed 
silver-white. We were all sitting at open windows 
or on the grass watching the sunset. The Le- 
stranges looked up and recognised the tall fellow 
in knickerbockers who came up the path, followed 
by a porter carrying a couple of Gladstone bags. 
But it was Alice he looked at—Alice who went 
forward first with a rose-flush prettier than that 
of the sunset and gave him her hand. I don’t 
know who arranged it, or how it was arranged, but 
the tall man sat next Alice at dinner that night. 
Possibly the waitresses were persons of perception. 
Anyhow, the curate came in a little late and hurried, 
to find that the table had been rearranged and 
that he was to sit next his old companion and 
tutor, the spinster. 

There is no necessity to go further into detail. 
By next morning everybody knew, in some mys- 
terious way, that Miss Lestrange and the tall man 
were accepted lovers; and before night the curate 
had left. Somebody vaguely said that he had bad 
letters recalling him suddenly; his vicar was ill, or 
something of the sort. The spinster was very quiet 
indeed at dinner, and I thought, as I sat opposite, 
that her hands trembled a little. Miss Lestrange 
and her lover made a very handsome pair, and 
appeared to be absolutely happy. 

I myself went on next day, having grown tired 
of the place ; frequently, however, the spinster came 
across my thoughts, much more frequently than the 
beautiful English girl or the shy curate. But in 
the course of a winter's travels the recollection of 
her passed from my mind. 

It was four or five years later when I saw her 
again. We were on the same train from Paris to 
Calais, and we recognised each other. 

“Have you ever seen our friend the curate 
again?” I asked presently, in trying to find sub- 
jects for conversation. 

Her face brightened exceedingly. And then I 
noticed that she was much better dressed than she 
used to be up in the High Alps. 

“Oh yes,” she answered, “I see him very often. 
He has a living now, you know, and he is married. 
He married the daughter of Professor ——, the great 
authority on Persian. Perhaps you may not have 
learnt that he is quite a well-known Persian scholar 
himself now. He has edited two books, and written 
another, and made quite a name for himself. And I 
think I may pride myself that it is partly my doing ; 
for he went on with the studies that he began with 
me that summer in the Alps. We have never lost 
sight of one another, and I have been delighted to 
help in the preparation of his books. I frequently 
visit them; his wife is charming, and it is a great 
pleasure to me to have such nice people to visit when 
I go to England. For you may remember that I was 
rather a solitary person before he and I became such 
good friends.” 

“ We used to think him very much in love with 
that handsome Miss Lestrange at one time,” I 
remarked a little later. 
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“Oh, she was never good enough for him,” said 


the spinster. AJ.C 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





MR. DAVIDSON’S “BALLAD OF A NUN.” 


Dear Srr,—Your correspondents on the subject of Mr. 
Davidson’s “ Ballad of a Nun” have not suggested the “Gesta 
Romanorum” as its probable source; yet the legend is there, 
and the Virgin plays the ‘part of a too indulgent protectress 
(vide M. Jusserand’s remarks at p. 191 of his “ Histoire 
Littéraire du Peuple Anglais”), and he quotes the Virgin's 
words to the repentant nun: “ Redi, misera, ad monasterium, 
quia ego sub tua specie usque modo officium tuum adimplevi,” 
from ‘Thomas Wright’s “ Latin Stories from MSS. of the XIIIth. 
and X1Vth Centuries,” published by the Perey Society, London, 
1842. The only variant is that here the nun ben one man, not 
many.— Believe me, dear Sir, yours truly, 

27, Viale Regina Vittoria, Florence, 

December Sth, 1896, 


LINDA VILLARI. 


AN INDICTMENT OF THE SCOTTISH PEOPLE 
BY ONE OF THEMSELVES. 

Sir,—-Mr. Barrie has given us in his last novel, “ Senti- 
mental Tommy,” a further glimpse into existence at Thrums, 
He who has made us laugh and ery in turns with his deserip- 
tions of home life among Seotch peasants, now describes the 
doings not of grown-up men and women only but those of boys 
and girls. It must be confessed the picture is an appalling one. 
For savagery, for hard-heartedness, it would seem a Scotch 
village stands without rival. 

When poor Jean Myles marries a scoundrel, the neighbours 
rack their brains to discover some means of giving her pain, and 
hit upon the plan of sending a hearse to convey her out of the 
village. When she dies broken-hearted, and is brought home to 
be buried, some coarse-minded wit exclaims: “ Jean said she 
would come back in a carriage and pair, and she has kept 
her word!” This saying, Mr. Barrie tells us, is still preserved 
in that Bible for weekdays, of which all little places have their 
unwritten copy. We would rather have heard that some man 
in Thraums had courage enough to strike the mocker on the 
mouth. 

But Scotch peasants, it would seem, have none of the milk of 
human kindness. Among the characters is a woman named 
The Painted Lady, a forlorn creature, who has forfeited the 
claim of her sex to respect. In most English villages some good 
Samaritan would find his way to such a lost being and offer help 
—the parson, or the parson’s wife, or perhaps the squire’s lady. 
In Thrums she goes slowly to her death, while everyone looks 
on. Her little girl is stoned and hunted by a gang of boys, who 
invent a tale that her mother must be buried with a stake 
through her heart, to bring the child to distraction. At the 
funeral, the Little Minister, who never visited the poor woman in 
life, is only prevented by his wife’s intercession from making 
her death the oceasion of a sermon. 

It is shocking to relate, but our old friend the Little Minister 
plays a despicable part in these later Chronicles of Thrums, He 
is too devout to allow his son to read Sir Walter Scott, perhaps 
fearing that the boy might learn some principles of chivalry and 
discover his father to be a pompous little humbug. He is such a 
stickler for forms as to pursue Gavin into the midst of a crowd 
and drag him home forcibly to attend family prayers. We should 
have liked him better had he charged into the pack of callants 
who were chasing Grizel and asking her how much her mother 
would measure in the coffin. 

Mr. Barrie has surely bsen hard on his countrymen. A 
Scotch village is often a ghastly place, as those who have visited 
one on the evening of a “ Fast Day” know to their cost. Scot- 
land was a century behind England in matters of decency at the 
time of the Union, and she has remained a century behind ever 
since. But, as Ephraim Mackellar says, ‘‘ Hell may have noble 
flames.” Mr. Barrie has described Hell, and done his best to 
leave out all mention of the noble flames. The old Doctor is the 
only man with a heart inside his breast. 

While reading, it is impossible not to ask ourselves whethor 
the secret of this peculiar hardness lies in the religion the 
people of Thrums profess. Mr. Barrie speaks with enthusiasm 
of “that noble production” the Shorter Catechism. Is he 
justified by facts ? 

The truth is that his men, women, and children worshipped 
the shadow, invented by theologians, of a fierce, jealous, vin- 
dictive man, whom they called by the name of God. They 
all devoutly believed that Jean Myles and the Painted Lady 
must burn everlastingly after death. Was that the reason wh 
it became their duty to render the poor creatures’ lives on eart 
as wretched as possible ? 

Or is it despair of escape for themselves that seizes them ? 
Is this the cause of the drunken revelry which has made that 











national institution the Fast Day so obnoxious that a secular 
Government has been forced to intervene and prevent their 
religion from finding this vent ? 

Mr. Barrie has raised these questions, so it is only fair 
to expect him to answer them. Meanwhile, after laying down 
his story, many of us will feel compelled to ery, “ Thank God, I 
wasn’t born in Thrums !”—I am, Sir, ay EyNGLisHwomAN. 








“PERFIDE IN EXILIUM NEC 


ABI.” 


REDITURUS 





I EAD of brass and feet of clay, 
_ I wrought an idol on a day. 
The head is fallen, the feet are gone, 
And oh! my heart is turned to stone. 


Love was mine, and Love is slain— 
God’s wounds! It was a felon deed! 
Now he that slew him hath his meed— 
Never to be loved again. 


He, the loved, was he that slew 
With lingering wounds a faithful heart. 
Love is dead. He hath his due. 
In life, in death, we stand apart. 


Fare thee well! Here is my hand 
Once again. There! Get thee gone! 
It was once thine—see here thy band.— 
Away! Forget me! All is done. 
J. W. dE Lys. 
Whitelands, Beckhampton, Calne. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





A Book or NORTHUMBRIAN STORIES. 


ol NORTHUMBRIAN Kipling”—“ A new and 

most praiseworthy addition to the Stevenson 
group of writers’’—‘ This is an honest and success- 
ful attempt to do for Northumberland what Mr. 
Crockett has done for Galloway "—“ His treatment 
has the robust directness of the creator of Learoyd, 
Ortheris, and Mulvaney, rather than the gentle 
winding into the heart of a humorous conception, 
which is the more characteristic manner of the 
well-beloved scribes of Kirriemuir and Galloway.” 
—The hero of this somewhat promiscuous praise is 
Mr. Howard Pease, and I euil it from the press 
notices prefixed to this latest volume of stories, 
“The White-faced Priest and other Northumbrian 
Episodes ” (London: Gay and Bird. Newcastle-on- 
Tyne: Mawson, Swan, and Morgan). That the 
same book may make different impressions upon 
different minds is, of course, the final justification 
of “ reviewing’; but I confess I found it unusually 
hard to reconcile these descriptions of Mr. Pease. 
The mental portrait of a Northumbrian Kipling 
of the Stevenson group successfully rivalling Mr. 
Crockett seemed to me, and still seems, as elusive as 
the Cerberus of Mrs. Malaprop’s definition. 


Happening to remember something of Mr. Pease’s 
previous books, ‘ Borderland Studies” and “ The 
Mark o’ the Deil,” I turned to the text of “The 
White-faced Priest” and recognised, without sur- 
prise, all the marks of an individual writer—a 
writer limited, indeed, and lacking the force and 
dexterity of the born story-tellers, but nevertheless 
as nearly individual as it is decent for a young man 
to be. He is no more a Northumbrian Kipling than 
Maeterlinck is a Belgian Shakespeare or Mr. Herbert 
Spencer an English Confucius. 


It is not my business, however, to review “ The 
White-faced Priest,’ but to touch on a question 
which the book raises and which Mr. Pease attempts 
implicitly to answer in the first paragraph of his 
“ Prologue.” The author, he says, “can only hope 
that at a time when, as some think, the réchauffé 
Elder and the savoury neuropathic appear usque ad 
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ntuserm on fiction’s daily menu, the following 
episodes dealing with the sturdy, independent 
Anglo-Saxon character of the Northumbrian people 
may be found to please the palate.” I don't know 
why, but somehow I never feel happy while 
authors are employing this old simile of the bill 
of fare. It reminds one of Trollope, who at his best 
was always within measurable distance of comparing 
his novel with a pudding. Still, Mr. Pease’s meaning 
is plain enough. He hopes that the “ jaded 
reviewer ''—of whom we are always hearing that 
he has sat up half the night to weep and laugh over 
a new book, and feels the fresher for it—as well as 
the jaled reader, who never, never deserts his old 
loves—will turn with a sigh of relief from Kail and 
Keynotes to “ the following episodes.” Now several 
of “the following episodes” are just plain, plump, 
and honestly coarse stories, of the sort over 
which farmers laugh and smack their legs at 
& market ordinary. For my part, I have 
nothing t» say against the conte drolatique. 
I prefer it decidedly to the neuropathic tale, 
and, indeed, hold that, told under the right con- 
ditions of tima and place, by the right person, and 
with proper economy of the hearer'’s appetite, it 
may do a vast deal more good than harm. But 
unfortunately, the question raised by Mr. Pease 
cannot be answered by a mere statement of one’s 
own likes and dislikes. To begin with, one may 
prefer a coarse story to a “neuropathic savoury” ; 
but it doesn’t quite follow that either one or the 
other is desirable in a book. And if we admit that 
the coarse story may be desirable in a book, promptly 
there rises the question, In what book? Surely not 
in all books, or we are freeing the written jest from 
those conditions of propriety, those restrictions of 
fit occasion, and fit company, which surround the 
spoken jest, and of which our consciousness is part of 
the essence of our amusement. 


L3t,me say at once that Mr. Pease’s stories are 
written in the cleanliest temper and have no more 
guile in them than the artless anecdotes of Hero- 
dotus. But they raise the question: and, though 
often discussed, the question remains in a deplorable 
mess of uncertainty, possibly because the disputants 
have been mainly clergymen and men of letters. 
Oa the one hand you have the sciolists of Church 
Conferences, dogmatising in offensive language upon 
a subject of which they are demonstrably ignorant. 
Qa the other hand you have irresponsible authors 
writing as dirtily as they can in order to vindicate 
art's right to handle all possible themes. Arro- 
gance and prejudice versus insolence and a plentiful 
lack of prejudice even in favour of decency—can 
anyone wonder that bad blood is the only re- 
sult of such a contest? But is it not possible to 
improve upon the temper of past disputes? The 
censors have at any rate this much on their side. 
The “ young person” whose susceptibilities they 
champion is at once more modest by habit, and 
far more curious about literature, than she was in 
the days of Rabelais, for instance. Also, they con- 
tend, and reasonably, that the taste for Rabelais 
is in great measure an antiquarian taste, and that any 
modern writer who should ape Rabelais’ freedom 
would find himself offending not only the young 
person but the consenting taste of educated men. 
On the other hand, authors contend that to con- 
dition the outspokenness of literature by the sus- 
ceptibilities of the young person, or rather by 
your anxiety for the susceptibilities of the young 
person, is to lay the yoke of the schoolroom on 
that free speech which has been the educator of 
grown men and the liberator of nations. Nobody 
doubts in his own mind that the question will be 
solved in practice and the answer found in practical 
expediency, where the answers to all similar ques- 
tions are finally discovered by Englishmen. But 
meanwhile, is it not possible for the theorists to 
fight with better temper and better appreciation 
of each other's strength; for the clergymen and 





“ vigilants” to make themselves better acquainted 
with literature and its aims, and for the authors to 
weigh the effect as well as the popularity of their 
writings; for both sides to eschew insolence and 
arrogance? For my part, I believe that authors 
will admit the strength of their opponents’ case as 
soon as their opponents cease to preach persecution. 
But until that hateful advocacy is abandoned I 
would have war at all costs. 


To turn to a lighter theme—I find in Mr. Pease’s 
Northumbrian story of “The Last Mayor of Red- 
burnmouth” an anecdote which I have always heard 
told of an equally obscure West-country mayor— 
his Worship of Tregoney in Cornwall. The Mayor 
was engaged in repairing a roof, when a messenger 
came running with a letter. “Hand it up,” said 
the Mayor. By-and-by the messenger ventured to 
say, “I beg your pardon, sir, but you're holding it 
upside down.” “Arn’'t I the Mayor of Tregoney, 
and can’t I raid the letter whichever way I like?” 
demanded his Worship. In Mr. Pease’s story the 
retort is: “ Thou little scrag o' ignorance! an’ dis 
thoo think I wud be fit to be Mayor o’ Redburn- 
mouth if I eudn’t read any side up?” Your ex- 
planation of the similarity of these traditional 
wheezes, the one Northumbrian, the other Cornish, 
will no doubt depend on the theory you have 
adopted concerning the Diffusion of Folk Tales 
among the Aryan Races. A. T.QC. 





REVIEWS. 
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OUR GREAT-GRANDFATHERS AT PLAY. 


Tue Lonpon PLEASURE GARDENS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
Century. By Warwick Wroth, F.S.A., assisted by 
Arthur Edgar Wroth. London: Maemillan & Co. 

TTVHIS is an honest book, disfigured by no fine writing 

or woeful attempts to make us dance round may- 
poles with our ancestors. Terribly is our good language 
abused by the swell-mob of stylists, for whom it is 
certainly not enough that Chatham’s language is 
their mother’s tongue. May the Devil fly away with 
these artists; though no sooner had he done so than 
we should be “ wae ' forauld Nicky-ben. Mr. Wroth, 
of the British Museum, and his brother, Mr. Arthur 

Wroth, are above such vulgar pranks, and never 

strain after the picturesque, but in the plain garb of 

honest men carry us about to the sixty-four gardens 
where the eighteenth-century Londoner, his wife, 
and family, the John Gilpins of the day, might take 
their pleasure either sadly, as indeed best befits our 
pilgrim state, or uproariously to deaden the ear to 
the still small voice of conscience—the pangs of 
slighted love, the Law’s delay, the sluggish step of 

Fortune, the stealthy strides of approaching poverty, 

or any other of the familiar incidents of our mortal 

life. The sixty-two illustrations which adorn the 

book are as honest as the letterpress. There is a 

most delightful Morland depicting a very stout 

family indeed regaling itself sub tegmine fagi. It 
is called a “ Tea Party.’ A voluminous mother holds 
in her roomy lap a very fat baby, whose back and 
neck are full upon you as you stare into the picture; 
and what a jolly back and innocent neck it is! 

Enough to make every right-minded woman cry out 

with pleasure. Then there is the highly respectable 

father stirring his cup and watching with placid 
content a gentleman in lace and ruffles attending to 

the wife, whilst the two elder children play with a 

wheezy dog. 

In these pages we can see for ourselves the British 
Public—God rest its soul!—enjoying itself. What 
paltry, silly, creatures are those who, despite the 
well-known facts as to their parentage, pride them- 
selves upon being unclassed, and like to sneer at 
what they are pleased to call, in a language half of 
them cannot read, /a bourgeoisie! This honest book 
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is full of la bourgeoisie; the rips and the painted 
ladies occasionally, it is true, make their appearance, 
but they are reduced to their proper proportions. 
The Adam and Eve Tea Gardens, St. Pancras, have 
a somewhat rakish sound, calculated to arrest the 
jaded attention of the debauchee, but what has Mr. 
Wroth to tell us about them ?— 


“ About the beginning of the present century it could still be 
described as an agreeable retreat, ‘ with enchanting prospects’; 
and the gardens were laid out with arbours, flowers, and shrubs. 
Cows were kept for making syllabubs; and on summer after- 
noons a regular company met to play bowls and trap-ball in an 
adjacent field. One proprietor fitted out a mimic squadron of 
frigates in the garden ; and the long room was used a good deal 
for beanfeasts and tea-drinking parties ” (p. 127). 


What a pleasant place! Syllabubs! How sweet 
they sound! Nobody worried then about diphtheria ; 
they only died of it. Mimic frigates, too! What 
patriotism! These gardens are as much lost as 
those of the Hesperides. A cemetery swallowed 
them up—the cemetery which adjoins the old St. 
Pancras Churchyard. The Tavern, shorn of its 
amenities, a mere drink-shop, survived as far down 
the century as 1874, soon after which date it also 
disappeared. Hornsey Wood House has a name not 
unknown in the simple annals of tea-drinking. It is 
now part of Finsbury Park; but in the middle of 
the last century its long room— 

“on popular holydays, such as Whit Sunday, might be seen 
el as early as nine or ten in the morning with a motley 
assemblage eating rolls and butter and drinking tea at an 
extravagant price” (p. 169). “Hone remembered the old 
Hornsey Wood House as it stood embowered, and seeming a 
yart of the wood. It was at that time kept by two sisters— 
Mrs. Lloyd and Mrs. Collier—and these aged dames were 
usually to be found before their door on a seat between two 
venerable oaks, wherein swarms of bees hived themselves” 
(p. 170). 

What a picture is this of these vanished dames! 
Somewhere, we trust, they are at peace. 


“And there, they say, two bright and aged snakes, 
Who once were Cadmus and Harmonia, 
Bask in the glens or on the warm sea-shore.” 


A more raffish place was “ The Dog and Duck” 
in St. George’s Fields, which boasted mineral springs, 
good for gout, stone, king's evil, sore eyes, and in- 
veterate cancers. Considering its virtue, the water 
was a cheap liquor, for a dozen bottles could be had 
at the spa for a shilling. ‘“‘The Dog and Duck,” 
though at last it exhibited depraved tastes, was at 
one time well conducted. Miss Talbot writes about 
it to Mrs. Carter, and Dr. Johnson advised his Thralia 
to try the waters. It was no mean place, but 
boasted a breakfast room, a bowling green, 
and a swimming bath 200 feet long and 100 feet 
(nearly) broad. Mr. Wroth narrates the history of 
its fall with philosophical composure. In the hands 
of one Hedger the decencies were disregarded, 
and thieves made merry where once Miss Talbot 
sipped bohea. One of its frequenters, Charlotte 
Shaftoe, is said to have betrayed seven of her 
intimates to the gallows. Few visitors’ lists could 
stand such a strain as Miss Shaftoe put upon hers, 
In 1799 “The Dog and Dack” was suppressed, and 
Bethlehem Hospital now reigns in its stead. ‘“ The 
Peerless Pool” has a Stevensonian sound. You may 
read about it on p.8l. It was a dangerous pond 
behind Old Street, long known as “ The Parlous 
or Perilous Pond” “because divers youths by 
swimming therein have been drowned.” In 1743 
a London jeweller called Kemp took it in hand, 
turned it into a pleasure bath, and renamed 
it, happily enough, “The Peerless Pool.” It was 
a fine, open-air bath, 170 feet long, more than 100 
feet broad, and from three to five feet deep. “It 
was nearly surrounded by trees, and the descent 
was by marble steps to a fine, gravel bottom, 
through which the springs that supplied the pool 
came bubbling up.” Mr. Kemp likewise constructed 
a fish-pond. The entarprise met with success, and 
anglers, bathers, and, at due seasons, skaters flocked 
to “ The Peerless Pool.” Hone describes how every 





Thursday and Saturday the boys from the Bluecoat 
School were wont to plunge into its depths. You 


ask its fate? It has been built over. Peerless 
Street, the second main turning on the left of the 
City Road just beyond Old Street in coming from 
the City, is all that is left to remind anyone of the 
once Parlous Pool, unless, indeed, it still occasionally 
creeps into a cellar and drowns cockroaches instead 
of divers youths. The Three Hats, Islington, High- 
bury Barn, Hampstead Wells, are not places to be 
passed over in a review, but we have no time to 
spread their ancient fame. In Mr. Wroth’s book 
you may read about them and trace their fortunes 
—their fallen fortunes. After all, they have only 
shared the fate of empires. 

Of the most famous London Gardens—Maryle- 
bone, Ranelagh, and, greatest of them all, Vauxhall— 
Mr. Wroth writes at, of course, a becoming length. 
We dare not follow his example. Marylebone 
Gardens, when at their largest, comprised (so Mr. 
Wroth tells us) about eight acres. Beaumont 
Street, part of Devonshire Street, and of Devon- 
shire Place and Upper Wimpole Street, now occupy 
their site. Music was the main feature of Maryle- 
bone. A band played in the evening. Vocalists 
at different times drew crowds. Masquerades and 
fireworks appeared later in the history of the 
Gardens, which usually were open three nights of 
the week. Dr. Johnson's turbulent behaviour, on 
the occasion of one of his frequent visits, will easily 
be remembered. Marylebone at no period, says 
Mr. Wroth, attained the vogue of Ranelagh or the 
universal popularity of Vauxhall. In 1776 the 
Gardens were closed, and two years later the 
builders began to lay out streets. Ranelagh is 
perhaps the greatest achievement of the eighteenth 
century. Its Rotunda, built in 1741, is compared 
by Mr. Wroth to the reading-room of the British 
Museum. No need to give its dimensions; only 
look at the print after page 202, and you will under- 
stand what Johnson meant when he declared that 
the coup d'wil of Ranelagh was the finest thing he 
had ever seen. The usual charge for admission was 
half-a-crown, which secured you tea or coffee and 
bread and butter. The Gardens were usually open 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and I'ridays, and the amuse- 
ments were music, tea-drinking, walking, and talking. 
Mr. Wroth quotes a Frenchman who, after visiting 
Ranelagh in 1800, calls it ‘le plus insipide lieu 
d’amusement que l'on ait pu imaginer,” and even 
hints at Dante’s Purgatory. An earlier victim from 
Gaul thus records his experience of Ranelagh, “ on 
s'ennui avec de la mauvaise musique, du thé et 
du beurre.” So true is it that the cheerfulness 
you find anywhere is the cheerfulness you have 
brought with you. However, despite the French- 
man, good music and singing were at times 
to be heard at Ranelagh. The nineteenth 
century would have nothing to do with Rane- 
lagh, and in 1805 it was pulled down. The site 
now belongs to Chelsea Hospital. Cuper’s Gardens 
lacked the respectability of Marylebone and the 
style of Ranelagh, but they had their vogue during 
the last century. They were finely situated on the 
south side of the Thames opposite Somerset House. 
Cuper easily got altered into Cupid; and when on 
the death of Ephraim Evans in 1740, the business 
came to be carried on by his widow, a comely dame 
who knew a thing or two, it proved to be indeed a 
going concern. But the new Licensing Bill of 1752 
destroyed Cupid's Garden, and Mrs. Evans was left 
lamenting and wholly uncompensated. Of Vauxhall 
Mr. Wroth treats at much length, and this part of 
his book is especially rich in illustrations. We have 
no space left to trace its history from 1661 to 1869, 
when the Supper Colonnade of Vauxhall was 
advertised to be sold cheap. 

It is with regret that we part company with a 
book that has given us so much pleasure and in- 
formation. We hope it will meet with the success 
it deserves, and that every lover of Old London and 
old times and old prints will add it to his library. 
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SCHOLAR AND DIPLOMATIST. 


Lire oF Brian Hoveutron Hopaeson, British RESIDENT 
AT THE CouRT oF Nepau. By Sir W. W. Hunter. 
London: John Murray. 


THE outline of Brian Hodgson’s Indian career is very 
easily traced. He landed at Calcutta, as a Bengal 
civilian, in 1818; and in the year following he 
Was appointed to assist in administering a dis- 
trict in the lower ranges of the Himalayas, which 
had been formed out of the territory wrested 
from the Nepaless dominion by the war of 1814-16, 
There he remained not more than twelve months, 
for in 1820 he was attached to the staff of the 
British Resident at the Court of Nepal itself; and 
nine years later he succeeded to the Residency, 
a post which he retained until his service ended. 
His whole official life, therefore (with two trifling 
intervals), was passed in those highlands; and it 
was almost entirely occupied by the charge of our 
diplomatic relations with the Giairkha rulers of 
Nepal. In 1843 he lost his appointment, resigned 
the Indian service, and after a year's visit to 
fngland he returned to Darjiling, in the eastern 
Himalayas, where for thirteen more years he con- 
tinued the scientific and scholarly researches which 
have gained him an European reputation. 

His biography has been well and sympathetically 
written by Sir William Hunter, than whom no one 
is better versed in Indian affairs, and who also 
is a master in the art of making the dry bones 
of history live again, by throwing a picturesque 
light upon  half-forgotten scenes and events. 
Before the Nepalese war our dominion in Bengal 
had been confined to the plains, and the district 
to which Hodgson went in 1819 represented the 
first foothold obtained by Englishmen in the 
Himalayas. He found there a simple population, 
“divided,” we are told, “into two classes, human 
beings and ghosts”; nor is it easy to say 
whether the poor human folk had been most 
troubléd by their ghosts or their government, 
by the malignant demons or by the tyrannical 
Nepalese rulers. The spectral terror haunts them 
to this day ; but from the curse of misrule they were 
speedily delivered by the British Commissioner, with 
whom, as afterwards with the Nepal Resident, 
Edward Gardner, Hodgson studied very successfully 
the secret of gaining the confidence of a rude 
people and their barbarous chiefs. Very few 
Indian officers have been so long and so closely 
associated with a single native Government of a 
peculiar type; and no man has ever made better 
use of the leisure inseparable from a solitary, 
isolated life, passed for many years at Katmandoo, 
“in a pent-up Himalayan valley which he could 
traverse in a forenoon, and bayond which no 
European could penetrate.” In all the eighty years 
since British Residents were first stationed in Nepal 
none have ever been allowed to travel outside certain 
strait limits in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
capital. 

It was in this situation that he betook himself 
to those researches into Buddhism that produced 
such invaluable results. He collected and collated 
the rare and ancient manuscripts that were pre- 
served in the monasteries; he pored over the Buddhist 
monuments—pictorial, sculptural, and architectural 
—he wrote essays that soon gained the attention and 
the admiration of all the best European scholars. 
Here, at last, was a man who could tell Earope what 
the Tibetan Buddhism really was, and what it 
meant: who could not only expound the various 
philosophical schools and exhibit the whole cycle 
of Buddhist texts in Nepal, but could control erudite 
speculation by direct observation of the living faith 
and ritual. Eugéne Burnouf hailed one of his early 
papers as full of entirely new ideas on the language, 
literature, and religion of the Buddhists in that 
region, and he wrote to Hodgson in 1837, “ You 
have laid in a manner equally courageous and com- 
plete the ground plan of the edifice of Buddhism.” 





Albrecht Weber and other Continental scholars 
were no less emphatic in their appreciation. We 
must refer to the book itself those who desire to 
read a brief and clear exposition of the lines followed 
by Hodgson in his investigations, and of his most 
important discoveries, the results of which may be 
in some degree measured by the long list of the 
Hodgson manuscripts at London, Paris and Calcutta, 
and by the bibliographic index of his published 
writings, which are given in two appendices. Some 
of his views raised much controversy, nor have his 
methods always satisfied critical scholarship: but he 
was working alone in the Indian hills, and Sir W. 
Hunter most truly observes that his isolation con- 
tributed to his originality. Join Stuart Mill has some- 
where said that to be original on a subject one must 
know everything that has been written about it. 
Yet luminous perception and a clear eye for things 
as they really are come rather to the seeker in 
solitary places than to the trained specialist at head- 
quarters. Nevertheless, a man’s final place in any 
great department of science must be decided, as is 
said in this book, by the verdict of specialists, and 
from them Hodgson has received unstinted praise. 

Hodgson's diplomatic career is connected with an 
outlying and somewhat obscure episode of political 
history in India. The government of Nepal has for 
more than a century been in the hands of hereditary 
Ministers, who keep the reigning family in seclu- 
sion, divested of all real power. This system is 
the nearest approach yet made in Asia to a con- 
stitutional device for maintaining the semblance 
of royalty, while the authority passes to abler men; 
and in Hodgson's time the chief Ministerial family 
was represented by Bhim Sen, who ruled the State 
despotically for thirty years. But he had to con- 
tend with rival factions, whose methods in party 
warfare consisted of exile, assassination, and mas- 
sacres; until in 1837 Bhim Sen was driven from 
office, and committed suicide in prison two years 
later. Then followed intrigues, conspiracies, and 
a half-veiled demonstration of hostility toward 
the British Government, which was just then 
becoming entangled by its ill-fated interference 
in Afghanistan, so that Lord Auckland did not 
want complications in Nepal. However, when 
matters grew serious, some British troops were 
collected near the frontier; but throughout the 
perilous time of Afghan wars and disasters Hodg- 
son had to rely mainly on his own skill and 
exertions for restraining a mutinous army and 
disaffected chiefs from taking advantage of our 
difficulties, The signal services which he then ren- 
dered were fully acknowledged by Lord Auckland, 
and by all those who understood the situation. But 
Lord Ellenborough, who succeeded Auckland, not 
only lacked judgment of men—the faculty supremely 
needed in a Governor-General—he was also a man 
who tried to disguise weakness of character under 
peremptory orders and vainglorious language. In 
proportion as our troubles in Afghanistan seemed 
to multiply, the audacity of the war-party in Nepal 
increased ; and when Hodgson had sheltered in the 
Residency a British Indian trader who had been 
sued in the Nepalese courts, he was one morning 
visited by the Rajah with an armed party, who 
attempted to seize the man by force. Hodgson 
managed to keep them off; but the Governor- 
General thought that he had embroiled himself 
injudiciously, and had not exactly obeyed subse- 
quent instructions. After some further interchange 
of reprimands and explanations he was recalled ; 
whereupon Hodgson terminated his Indian service 
by resignation. He had been harshly treated, and 
by this time he was probably not unwilling to 
pursue his favourite studies in retirement. 

The particulars of this affair throw a curious 
light on Nepalese politics, and illustrate Hodgson’s 
character. It seems probable that his true vocation 
was toward those investigations, scientific, archzo- 
logical, and linguistic, in which he was unrivalled ; 
while for dealing with headstrong Rajahs and plot- 
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ting Ministers other agents might be found. He de- 
serves, however, to be always honourably remem- 
bered by the Indian army for having been the first 
to perceive the fighting quality of the Girkha 
soldiers and to advocate their enlistment under 
the British colours. In 1858, after many years 
spent in most valuable literary labours, he quitted 
India finally ; and from that time to his death he 
lived pleasantly in England, enjoying the con- 
sideration and respect of a distinguished society. 

Sir William Hunter's book may be welcomed 
as a much needed and worthy memorial of a man 
to whom India is greatly indebted, and of whom 
the Indian service has the more reason to be proud, 
because in these days of laborious officialism the 
scholarly civilian can hardly be expected to re- 
appear. 


TWO NAVAL BIOGRAPHIES. 


Lire AND LETTERS OF ADMIRAL Sir B. James SULIVAN 
K.C.B. Edited by his Son. London: John Murray. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND JOURNALS OF ADMIRAL LORD 
CLARENCE E. PaGet, G.C.B. Edited by the Right Hon. 

Sir Arthur Otway, Bart, London: Chapman & Hall. 


Tue life of a great practical seaman cannot well fail 
to be good reading, but special interest attaches to 
the career of the late Admiral Sir James Sulivan, 
the expert surveyor to whom such success as was 
achieved in the Baltic in 1854-5 was mainly due. 
After passing a brilliant examination at the Naval 
College, Sulivan served as a lieutenant in the Beagle, 
whose voyage round the world has been chronicled 
by Darwin and Fitzroy. No better training could 
have been obtained, In surveying, pilotage, and the 
boat work now too much neglected in the Navy the 
young officer became proficient, and the knowledge 
thus acquired was afterwards invaluable. The 
curious operations on the Parana in 1845-6, when an 
Anglo-French squadron fought the action of Obli- 
gado a hundred miles inland, are now little 
remembered, and the story is admirably retold in 
these journals. The French sailors were drilled 
to act on shore, but such necessary training seems 
to have been wanting in the British ships; and, 
before proceeding to the attack of Rosas’ batteries, it 
Was necessary to select a convenient landing-place 
in order to give the needful instruction. The 
enemy's guns were silenced, but with a loss of 
96 men, the San Martin, which earried Captain 
Tréhouart, the French commander, having 35 
killed and wounded out of her complement of 100. 
After the action, Sulivan piloted the Gorgon for 
700 miles up the difficult water of the Parana. 
Throughout the little campaign the relations of the 
allies seem to have been perfect, and Sulivan pays a 
well-merited tribute to Captain Tréhouart: “ His 
noble conduct was the admiration of all, and the 
cordial, frank, and thoroughly straightforward 
manner in which he acted towards his allies 
throughout the expedition was beyond all praise.” 
This was in days before decorations were given for 
skirmishes, and no medals were forthcoming for 
Captain Hotham’s little squadron. The experience 
gained was, however, turned to excellent account by 
Sulivan, and the sound views in regard to coast 
fortifications which he consistently upheld appear 
to date from the action of Obligado. Returning 
home, he was unable to obtain another ship; and in 
1848 he proposed an organisation of dockyard 
volunteers, and was appointed colonel. After he had 
achieved remarkable success, his appointment was 
abolished; and, weighed down by disappointment, 
he obtained three years’ leave, which he spent with 
his family in the Falkland Islands, devoting himself 
to stock-raising. When the Russian war broke out, 
the most exaggerated estimate was formed of the 
power of the allied Fleets. There was nothing 
in naval history to justify great expectations, as 
Captain Sulivan pointed out in a letter to the 
Times which was completely verified. In command 
of the little Lightning, of 100 horse-power, Sulivan 





joined the Baltic fleet for “surveying and pilotage 
duties.” The Admiral, who had been crying out for 
more pilots, told him on joining that “he did not 
know what he had come out for, or what was the use 
of a surveying-ship, unless to make a fire-vessel of.” 
This was an unpropitious beginning, but the captain 
of the Lightning soon gave evidence of his capacity 
by leading the fleet from Kiel to Kiige Bay. The 
jealousy which seems to have been aroused by an 
executive officer who was an expert navigator was, 
partially at least, overcome, and Sulivan’s services 
were at length turned to account. In surveying 
unknown waters, in reconnaissance, and in leading 
the great ships through difficult channels, the Light- 
ning proved invaluable. The operations in the 
Baltic, including the fall of Bomarsund and the bom- 
bardment of Sveaborg, which Sulivan planned, are 
admirably described in the Letters and Journals. The 
story is not only full of interest, but is replete with 
lassons too little notic:d by reason of tie monopoly 
of public attention secured by the operations in the 
Crimea. To a man of Sulivan’s deep religious and 
humanitarian convictions much of the work accom- 
plished in the Baltic was necessarily distasteful. 
He was not convinced of the need of the Sebastopol 
campaign by which the operations in the Baltic 
were entailed. He invariably sought to spare the 
coasting craft, whose destruction merely inflicted 
want upon harmless peasants; and he strenuously 
pleaded for Helsingfors, where the “ poorer part of 
dwelling houses” would have principally suffered 
from the proposed bombardment. “I think it far 
more honourable to us as a Christian nation to 
spare the city of private property.” Subsequently 
reviewing the proceedings as a whole, he stated his 
firm opinion “ that the blockade in the Baltic was of 
little importance except to the poor coast fishermen 
who suffered for want of salt.” Congratulations 
poured in upon the conclusion of Sulivan’s active 
service, and the Russian Government paid him the 
exceptional compliment of seeking advice on the 
replacement of their buoys and beacons; but the 
K.C.B., which he undoubtedly earned, was withheld 
for fourteen years, and he bitterly felt the slight of 
being passed over for the good service pension by an 
officer who had never been under fire. From 1857 to 
1865, when he retired, Sulivan served as “ Pro- 
fessional Officer” to the Board of Trade, and Lord 
Farrer pays a well-deserved tribute to his great 
ability as an official, and his sterling worth as a 
friend. Noone can read this excellent book without 
recognising a master of naval science in all its many 
branches. But Sulivan’s views were too far in 
advance of his day to please the Admiralty. 

A less strenuous, but far more varied and suc- 
cessful, career was that of Admiral Lord Clarence 
Paget. Appointed to the Naiad in 1823, he was 
present in the following year at the blockade and 
bombardment of Algiers. In the Talbot he took 
part in the battle of Navarino. At the age of 
twenty-six he obtained the command of the Pearl 
corvette, and was sent to join the squadron in the 
Tagus at the time of the Miguelite disturbances, and 
subsequently to Canada during the rebellion. A 
most interesting visit to the Baltic, in 1839, was 
extended to Moscow and Nijni-Novgorod. Appointed 
in 1840 flag-captain to Sir Robert Otway in the 
Howe, he commanded the Firebrand, which brought 
over Prince Albert from Calais to Dover. In com- 
mand of the Aigle he served for four years, and was 
sent on an expedition to the “ Prince of Montenegro, 
a wild chieftain in the interior of Albania.” In 1847 
he became secretary to his father, Lord Anglesey, then 
Master-General of the Ordnance, and shortly after- 
wards entered Parliament as Member for Sandwich. 
On the outbreak of the Crimean War, he obtained 
the command of the Princess Royal of 91 guns, and 
sailed with Sir C. Napier for the Baltic, returning in 
time to proceed to Sebastopol in 1855. Again entering 
Parliament in 1857, Lord Clarence became Secretary 
of the Admiralty on the fall of Lord Derby’s 
Government, and held this important post for seven 
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years, till appointed Commander-in-Chief in the 
Mediterranean. Here evidently were abundant 
materials for an autobiography, of which Lord 
Clarence fully availed himself. In a breezy, unconven- 
tional style, and with some humour, this interesting 
volume was written. The reflections scattered 
throughout the narrative, if not profound, are 
marked by good common-sense, and the personal 
reminiscences are often worth recording Here is an 
impression of the Emperor Nicholas in 1839 :— 


“There was something wonderfully fascinating in the 


open, manly countenance, and, above all, the brilliant eye of 
Nicholas; so that when he shook me by the hand, after showing 


me his fleet, and said, ‘J’espére que nous serons toujours 
amis,’ I felt a sort of indescribable attachment and respect for 
him. Either he was the best humbug in the world, or he really 
liked the English, and especially the English Navy. ‘ Why 
would not your sailor king accept my proposal, and come here 
in his squadron and take me and mine under his command to 
silence the journals ?’ said he to me.” 


Of the Baltic operations Lord Clarence writes in 
the same strain as “the indefatigable Sulivan,” to 
whom he bears just tribute: “It is lamentable 
to reflect on what might have been done and was 
not done; indeed, as Codrington justly observed, it 
was a year to be buried in oblivion by us all.” The 
“natural mildness of the Government” of Turkey 
impresses him during a visit to Constantinople. At 
Malta he “ found the old prejudice existing between 
the English and the Maltese. The former never 
will, I suppose, treat other people as equals; so the 
Maltese, who really are an interesting people with a 
history, resent this.” Unfortunately, this “ pre- 
judice” still exists. The good work accomplished 
by the French in Tunis is sensibly recognised :— 


“It is the fashion to disparage this great colony of France. 
I hold it to be a blessing to humanity that France has turned 
this magnificent country to account ; and I am amazed when I 
compare Algeria now with its state in my youth—changed from 
a den of robbers to be the garden of Europe. Long may the 
French occupy it; and may they, or some other Christian nation, 
in like manner extend the wand of civilisation far into Morocco 
and Tunis.”’ 


With the expiration of his Mediterranean com- 
mand Lord Clarence Paget's official life ended, and 
in the spring of last year, within a few hours of 
each other, he and the wife who for forty-three 
years had been his true companion passed away. 


THE TROUBADOURS AND THEIR AGE, 


Tae Lives or tHe Trovusapours, Translated from the 
Medieval Provencal by Ida Faraell. London: David Nutt. 


Miss FARNELL has filled a gap in English Litera- 
ture by the publication of this book. Whatever 
may be the case abroad, there are comparatively 
few Englishmen who have any appreciable know- 
ledge even of modern Provencal; fewer still that 
have found time and courage to make a severe 
study of this somewhat obscure and difficult dialect 
as it existed seven hundred years ago and more. 
Even in France, till comparatively late times, it 
would have been difficult to procure a handy copy 
of these biographies, and, so far as we are aware- 

if we lay stress on the word “ handy "—it would be 
very difficult now. Not that the subject has ever 
been entirely neglected on the other side of the Chan- 
nel. The brother of the great wizard-prophet of 
the sixteenth century—that prophet whose “cen- 
turies ” of generally obscure predictions are said to 
have foretold in almost unmistakable terms the 
accidental fate of a French king, and the judicial 
murder of an English one—the brother of Michael 
Nostradamus himself, over three hundred years 
ago, gave to the world what is practically a transla- 
tion of these biographies; and only some fifty 
years ago a small French town did itself the 
honour of printing the Provencal text, with a 
literal translation on the opposite page. In Italy, 
Jean Nostradamus’s translation was given an Italian 
dress by the great Italian scholar, Crescembini, 





and, since that date, there has never been wanting 
some scholar, or band of scholars, to keep green the 
memory of these old singers. And yet, for all the 
care that has, of late years, been lavished upon 
individual troubadours, so far as we know, there has 
been nothing to compare with Miss Farnell’s book in 
daintiness of type and form. Even M. Thomas’ 
“Bertran de Born,” beautiful as it looks when set 
(at the purchaser’s expense) in a dressing of red 
morocco or of calf, hardly presents such a pleasant 
page to the reader's eye. 

Passing, however, from the externals of this 
volume to its contents, Miss Farnell’s book may be 
regarded from three points of view: (1) as to its 
Introduction, (2) as to its historical scholarship, 
and (3) as to its translated matter. The Introduc- 
tion is, on the whole, a very sober piece of writing— 
though we are rather inclined to think that its 
author pronounces too lenient a judgment on the 
social life of the age she deals with. Here and there, 
too, her remarks are somewhat overcharged with 
emphasis. It is a little rash to declare categorically 
that “ Toulouse was at the height of her glory in the 
reign of the heroic Raymond of St. Giles” ; and Miss 
Farnell has advanced a very long way towards the 
goal of unprovable dogma when she asserts that it 
was Provence that taught “the poets of the Middle 
Ages the use and the beauty of rhyme.” We do not 
mean to say that she is necessarily wrong in this 
judgment ; but it is a judgment that a writer would 
find it a very easy task to make but a somewhat 
difficult one to prove to everyone's satisfaction. 
Some of Miss Farnell’s critical remarks strike us as 
altogether admirable. Of Provencal poetry she 
remarks that— 


“It burst into life like a tropical plant, but only too soon 
began to show the faults not of youth, but of premature old age. 
Indeed, confronted by these faults, one is inclined to think that, 
even if the Albigensian war had not crushed out its strength, its 
decay could on!y have been arrested by a poet of greater genius 
than the troubadours could boast of among their ranks. With 
some notable exceptions, there is in them a lack of manly vigour 
and of the ‘high seriousness’ that is an essential element of the 
best poetry.” 

As regards Miss Farnell's history, we cannot 
speak quite so favourably. Oa page 47 we read of 
“ Guiraudon the Red"; that “ his lady, the daughter 
of the Count of Toulouse, went with her father to 
the Crusade of 1147. She was taken prisoner by 
the famous Moureddin, Prince of Aleppo, whom she 
afterwards married, and, at his death, ruled over 
Aleppo during her son’s minority.’ There is no 
qualification given to this explicit statement, no 
authority cited; while the curious mistake of “ Mou- 
reddin” for “Nur-ed-din” tells itsown story. Again, 
in the account of Savary de Mauleon’s life, the most 
adventurous incident in this poet's whole career is 
left without a single word. Miss Farnell has omitted 
all mention of the glorious day when, having burst 
through the Pillars of Hercules with his dauntless 
little fleet, he saved the Christian host camped round 
Damietta from destruction, and became, as the con- 
temporary chroniclers love to call him, a true 
“triumphator in Israel”! These, however, are 
comparatively venial faults or omissions; and on 
other occasions Miss Farnell's historical introduc- 
tions seem very good. Specially interesting is that 
on Raembaut of Vaqueiras, with its free translations 
from this poet's letters to the great, if unfortunate, 
Boniface, Marquis of Montserrat, the brother of 
that Conrad who figures so largely and so unchival- 
rously in the pages of Sir Walter Scott's “ Talisman.” 
“Noble Marquis!” run the words of one of these 
letters, “I thank God that he has brought you to 
great honour; for more than any crowned head in 
Christendom have ye spent and conquered. . . Me 
ye have nourished and equipt and made me from 
nothing into an honourable kniht, so that courtiers 
smile on me and women praise me. ... In your 
company have I done many a courtly deed; have 
wooed in many a fair place and with arms in my 
hands both lost and won. I have ridden with you 
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through all Greece, have given and taken many a 
hard blow . . . have broken through serried ranks 
and helped you to take kings and princes prisoners.” 
As regards the translations themselves, we can 
only say that those in prose preserve an admirable 
air of archaism; while those in verse, where they 
fail, do so because of the inherent weakness of the 
major part of Provencal poetry-—a weakness which 
Miss Farnell does not seek to conceal, and which is 
aggravated in most English translations by our 
poverty of rhymes. We give one verse from a poem 
which strikes perhaps the finest note in all Provencal 
literature—Bertran de Born’s lament for his dead 
lord, the young King Henry (1183) of England :— 
“If all the pain and misery and woe, 
The tears, the losses with misfortune fraught, 
That in this dark life man can ever know, 
Were heaped together—all would seem as naught 
Against the death of the young English King; 
For by it youth and worth are sunk in gloom, 
And the world dark and dreary as a tomb 
Reft of all joy and full of grief and sadness.” 


This is a fine version of a fine stanza with only one 
serious flaw—the weakness of the fifth line, which 
ought, by rights, to be the strongest of the whole 
set. Even such a slight change as that of “our” 
for “ the’ would, we think, lend it a certain amount 
of support. As regards the whole volume, however, 
we have but one piece of advice to give to readers 
who have never ventured on these Lives in the 
original—and that is, to get the volume and read it 
for themselves. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF AMERICAN FINANCE. 
PRINCIPLES AND PRAcTICE OF FINANCE: A PRACTICAL 
GUIDE FOR BANKERS, MERCHANTS, AND LAWYERS. By 
Edward Carroll, Junr. New York and London: G. P. 
Patnam’s Sons. 


WuiLe American financial questions are becoming of 
such absorbing interest to Europeans, the appearance 
of Mr. Carroll's admirable book is most opportune. 
But he has not written for the day only. Though 
he is, of course, a gold man, as most New York men 
of business are, he has not allowed his sense of pro- 
portion to be disturbed by the actualities of the 
“silver boom.” He set himself down to write a 
complete text-book describing the money system of 
the United States, the National Government with its 
currency and its Treasuries, the National Banks, 
the State Banks, the Private Banks, the New 
York Clearing House, tha Savings Banks, the 
Trust Companies, the Safe-Deposit Companies, the 
Mortgage and Debenture Companies, the Stock 
Exchange, and all that concerns bills and notes. 
He has succeeded in doing for Wall Street all that 
Mr. Bagehot did for Lombard Street, and some- 
thing more; for though he has not Mr. Bagehot’s 
power of lucid illustration, he writes well and simply, 
and has more than Mr. Bagehot’s knowledge. As 
an illustration of the admirable thoroughness with 
which the work has been done, it may be mentioned 
that “the entire manuscript, involving as it neces- 
sarily does many legal questions, has been submitted 
to Messrs. Redfield and Redfield.” This is perhaps 
a new departure in authorship. We have heard of 
& newspaper proprietor, at once venturesome and 
cautious, who submitted his spiciest paragraphs to 
Messrs. Lewis and Lewis, but a whole book settled 
by counsel is a novelty worthy of that steadily 

developing thoroughness which is beginning to 

render the best economic works of America better 
than the best of any other country. To Englishmen 

the name of Messrs. Redfield and Redfield may not 

mean much; but it is as if Mr. Goschen, producing 

a new edition of his work on Foreign Exchanges, 

were to submit it through Messrs. Hollams Son and 

Coward to Mr. Arthur Cohen. 

It will hardly be surprising that in a book so 

carefully prepared we have been unable to dis- 

cover a single inaccuracy. Oa some points we 


describing the utility of existing institutions, is not 
picturing them as they ought to be, or as they were 
designed to be, rather than as they are. Thus he 
says that: “ Probably the greatest and most common 
field of usefulness occupied by trust companies is 
acting in the capacity of trustee of stock- and bond- 
holders in the formation or reorganisation of cor- 
porations. A corporation is organised, but before 
its securities can be advantageously brought to the 
attention of the investing public, it becomes neces- 
sary that someone in whom the public have implicit 
confidence, and who will not be swayed by personal 
interests or friendships, should investigate the pro- 
perty which has been incorporated, inquire into the 
title to its plant, the legality of its franchises,” and 
soon. All this ought to be so, of course; but our 
English experience scarcely goes to show that the 
duty is well performed by trust companies, and we 
were under the impression that in the United States, 
as in England, certain of the great financial houses 
have safeguarded the interests of the bondholders 
in issues for which they were responsible rather less 
ineffectually than trust companies formed for that 
purpose. But, whether he be corporate or not, the 
promoter who in his investigations is not “ swayed 
by personal interests or friendships” has yet to be 
discovered. It will probably strike the English 
reader, especially if he has been an investor. in 
American securities, that in this and some other 
matters Mr. Carroll has made too little allowance for 
those defects in human nature which are sometimes 
apparent even in the United States. But he would 
probably reply that his task was to explain the 
machinery of finance, and that a man who is de- 
scribing how a machine works need not say what it 
would do if a naughty boy put it out of gear. 

Whether for good or ill, the whole financial 
system of the United States differs in an extra- 
ordinary degree from that of England; the differ- 
ences are so many that it is impossible to summarise 
them. The American system, with its variety and 
ingenuity, has doubtless been skilfully adapted to 
the circumstances of a country where credit had 
been but partially developed, and has assisted the 
growth of the great West. If a banking system 
like ours, which is practically concentrated under 
the management of a few towns, with its caution 
and conservatism, had been established in America 
fifty years ago, the banks might have given little 
assistance to that marvellous expansion over the 
prairies which has excelled all the colonising efforts 
of the parent stock. The American system, with 
its enormous amount of currency and comparatively 
small reliance on credit, was a necessity of the past 
epoch. We cannot understand why it should require 
so much money, as distinct from credit, to move 
produce eastwards; they cannot understand how it 
could be done otherwise. It may be questioned 
whether this system, which has the defects of its 
qualities, has not now outlived its usefulness. If 
the currency question is once settled, we shall prob- 
ably see a gradual tendency, by the amalgamation 
of solvent banks, to concentrate credit on English 
lines, and to economise money by the more frequent 
use of cheques. But a process of that kind must 
necessarily be slow, and it will be many years before 
Mr. Carroll's book is out of date. 


FICTION. 
Tue Orner House. By Henry James. In 2 vole, London: 
W. Heinemann. 
Tue Passton For Romance. By Edgar Jepson. Londen: 


Henry & Co., Ltd. 

THe Ban or THE GuBBE. By Cedric Dane Wa'do. Edin- 
burgh and London: Blackwood & Sons. 

Trackep By A Tatrroo. A Mystery. By Fergus Hume. 
London : Frederick Warne & Co. 


Mr. Henry JAMES has been bullied so often 
by the critics for refusing to give them the 
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that we ought not, perhaps, to feel surprised at 
his having finally yielded to their wishes. ‘“ The 
Other House” is a story which, in all respects 
save one, is in the true style of its distin- 
guished author. There are delicate character 
sketches, a superabundance of subtle, clever dia- 
logues, a great many epigrams of the allusive and 
elusive order; in short, throughout the greater part 
of the story, we feel that we are dealing with 
the Henry James we know, the brilliantly clever 
student and analyst who has drawn for us more than 
one portrait that is a recognised masterpiece in the 
gallery of fiction. But “The Other House” differs 
from Mr. James's usual stories in one important 
particular. Something is done in it, and something 
very dreadful. It is as difficult to associate the 
idea of murder with any of the figures in Mr. 
James's gallery of delicate and refined portraits as 
with the cherubs of Raffaele himself. Yet in “The 
Other House” a very terrible murder is committed 
—a murder which, from its mingled cruelty and 
stupidity, fairly takes the reader’s breath away. 
It is a little child who is cruelly done to death by 
a jealous woman. The crime, which happens upon 
the child's birthday, is as ghastly and terrific in its 
unexpectedness as the apparition of death at a 
bridal party. It is like a sudden hideous blot of 
crimson cast upon the tender shades of a maiden’s 
dress. We rub our eyes in astonishment and ask 
ourselves what this dreadful thing is doing in the 
middle of one of Mr. James's delightful sketches ; 
and then we remember the critics, and curse them 
for their folly in trying to teach his art to a man of 
genius. We do not think that “ The Other House” 
will serve to raise the high reputation of its author. 
It is a departure from the line in which he has done 
so well, and in which his admirers would fain have 
him continue; but it is not impossible that the 
book may gain a wider popularity than some of its 
author's more artistic works. It has in it the 
elements which readers of the present day profess 
to desire — plot and mystery and violent action; 
and though we do not recognise these things as 
being within the accustomed scope of Mr. James’s 
art, we shall not be surprised if the reading public 
likes them the better because, in a measure, they 
do violence to our author's wonted spirit and 
method. 

Despite its undoubted cleverness, “The Passion 
for Romance” is one of those stories for the existence 
of which it is impossible to find any justification. 
Mr. Jepson has undertaken to tell us the story of the 
profligacy of a certain Lord Lisdor, whom he treats 
as his hero. We must do him the justice to say that 
in his treatment of the details of Lord Lisdor's 
amours he shows sufficient delicacy and restraint ; but 
none the less is the tale he tells calculated to inspire 
loathing in the heart of every decent man and woman. 
Lord Lisdor is a self-indulgent libertine, who, when 
he takes a fancy, is forthwith resolved to gratify it, 
no matter at what expense to his victim or him- 
self. Men of this stamp are common enough, and 
we do not doubt that some are to be found among 
the aristocracy, as well as in other classes. But 
when Mr. Jepson shows us that Lord Lisdor is not 
merely a libertine, but a monster of cruelty, who 
deliberately tries to bring a poor girl into his clutches 
by exposing her to the pangs of actual want, he in- 
vites us to believe in the existence of an animal we 
would fain regard as impossible. Furthermore, 
when he shows us a patrician who is very proud 
of his rank and position, employing this despicable 
method in order to compass the ruin, not of a 
stranger, but of his own lawfully begotten cousin, 
he shows that he knows nothing of the limitations 
which even libertines like Lord Lisdor impose upon 
the gratifications of their passions. The whole story 
is, in short, hopelessly distorted and wrong-headed, 
yet it is undeniably clever—more’s the pity. 

In “The Ban of the Gubbe” the reader is intro- 
duced to the pleasing society of a race of fish-men 
who dwell content, after the fashion of the sirens of 





old, in caves beneath the rocks on the north-east 
coast of Scotland. Yet it must not be supposed 
that the story is one of mere romance. There isa 
link between this wonderful tribe and every-day life 
in the person of a wealthy gentleman named Janson, 
who has a very pretty daughter. The teller of the 
tale has fallen in love with this same daughter, and, 
being himself an eligible man, is surprised to find 
that at the moment when he expected to be formally 
betrothed to her she and her father mysteriously 
disappear. It is the story of the clearing up of the 
mystery that is told in “The Ban of the Gubbe” ; 
and when we have intimated that Mr. Janson was, 
in reality, a remote descendant of the fish-man tribe, 
bearing about with him unmistakable evidence of his 
ancestry in the shape of a pair of webbed feet, the 
ingenious reader will be able to form some idea as 
to why and how he disappeared. But he must go 
to Mr. Waldo’s pages in order to learn the details. 
The little mystery is told with cleverness and great 
spirit, and more than one situation is introduced 
the novelty of which will move the most hardened 
reader of fiction to admiration. 

Lovers of the novel of mystery and crime—the 
novel of Gaboriau, in short—will find something very 
much to their liking in “Tracked by a Tattoo.” 
The author of the famous “Mystery of a Hansom 
Cab” has never produced a more intricate or 
ingenious puzzle than this. His mystery, in short, 
will baffle the most acute reader of riddles almost 
to the moment when it is finally solved—unless, 
indeed, that reader has been base enough to force 
the lock by peeping surreptitiously at the last page 
of the story. A naughty baronet, as wicked, in 
fact, as baronets always are in fiction, has been 
found murdered in a low public-house in the Seven 
Dials. The crime had been committed in a 
decidedly peculiar manner. When his dead body 
is discovered, it is found that on his arm a strange 
device had been tattooed immediately before his 
death, and the theory of the doctors is that 
the operation of tattooing had been performed 
with a poisoned needle. His only visitor during 
his brief stay in the room in which he died had been 
a negro; but when Mr. Fanks, the great detective, 
arrives upon the scene, he discovers that the dead 
man’s body is in charge of a mysterious medical man 
whose name does not appear upon the register, and 
whom he forthwith suspects of being concerned in 
thecrime. By-and-by, suspicion attaches itself to a 
whole army of men and women who have had 
relations with the erring baronet in his lifetime, or 
who derived profit from his death. It is like looking 
for a needle in a bottle of hay to look for the real 
culprit in this multitude; but Mr. Fergus Hume man- 
ages his plot with extreme adroitness, and whilst 
apparently leading the reader upon a hundred tracks 
which result in nothing, is all the while bringing 
him closer to the real kernel of the mystery. There 
is, of course, a love-story interwoven with the 
crime ; but we confess we do not like Mr. Hume’s 
love-making, any more than in bygone days we liked 
that of Gaboriau. His strength lies in the skilful 
construction of a very intricate problem, and in the 
dexterity and completeness with which he solves it 
to the satisfaction of his readers. He shows these 
qualities at their best in “ Tracked by a Tattoo.” 


GIFT BOOKS. 
Next to their variety nothing is more remark- 
able about the illustrated books which cumber 
the editorial table as Christmas approaches than 
the generally high quality of their text. “Process” 
may, perhaps, have a little dimmed—or in some 
cases, not among those before us, smudged — the 
artistic glories of illustration; but the letterpress 
has come to possess a real intellectual interest and 
value which we should have looked for in vain 
among the “drawing-room books” of a generation 
or two ago. Unfortunately the limits of our space 
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preclude anything more than the briefest possible 
mention of each. First on the list, partly by reason 
of its size, is Mr. S. Baring-Gould’s massive “ LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE” (Methuen & Co.), essentially, 
the author tells us, a study of his character 
and opinions, leaving on one side his military 
achievements and the political events of the time. 
It is a very handsome work, sumptuously bound, 
printed, and illustrated with reproductions of 
paintings, lithographs, caricatures, and what not, 
and will give readers that contemporary colouring 
which they miss in many more scientific histories. 
A book of a higher class is Prof. Percy Gardner's 
* ScuLPTURED Tomps OF HELLAS” (Macmillan), a 
concise account for scholars and lovers of art of 
sepulchral monuments, inscriptions, and _ reliefs. 
Chiefly, of course, it is concerned with the monu- 
ments extant at Athens; but the tombs of the 
prehistoric age, and of the historic age elsewhere 
in the Hellenic world, are also dealt with and 
figured. Most of the admirable illustrations are 
from photographs taken by the author. The 
scholar can seldom afford anything so sumptuous; 
but if he can, he had better do so. Prof. Gardner is 
not likely to lead him astray; and the multitude 
of well-to-do people interested in Hellenic cul- 
ture and theology can hardly do better than study 
Greek eschatology in this very attractive form. 
It was a strange mixture of conflicting and some- 
what faint beliefs, softened and generalised by the 
Greek genius. We are glad to see that Prof. Gardner 
dwells on the domesticity of the Athenian household 
which is brought out by the Tombs but absent in the 
literature, save for some hints between the lines of 
Xenophon’s (/conomicus and the plays of Euripides. 
A different class of readers is appealed to by the 
“ LIFE AND LETTERS OF FREDERICK WALKER, A.R.A.,” 
by J. G. Marks (Macmillan). Perhaps the text is 
a little too detailed and minute for any but enthu- 
siastic admirers; but the reproductions of his pic- 
tures are delightful. Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton’s 
limited édition de luxe of Ian Maclaren’s “ Besipe 
THE BoNNIE Brier Busga,” illustrated by W. Hole, 
R.S.A., appeals only to four hundred and fifteen 
households. That at least is the number of copies 
issued; we could wish they were more. “THE 
PAGEANT” (Henry & Co.) is, we suppose, the modern 
form of the “ Annuals” and “ Keepsakes” of sixty 
years ago. They were a trifle insipid—a fault which 
cannot be charged against a book which contains 
contributions by Austin Dobson, Victor Plarr, 
Edmund Gosse, Michael Field, Max Beerbohm, and 
others, and plates of such pictures as Rossetti'’s and 
G. F. Watts’s. The utmost pains have been taken 
to secure delicacy of effect, and they have been well 
rewarded. Of the same class, but of far less pre- 
tentious character, is the winter part of the “ Ever- 
GREEN ” (Edinburgh : Patrick Geddes and Colleagues ; 
London: Fisher Unwin), dealing with winter and 
winter themes in prose and verse. Here, as is 
natural, the “Celtic Revival” is prominent. And, 
finally, “Tne Enemies or Books,” by William 
Blades (Elliot Stock), tells the bibliophile, in an 
attractive way, something about the dangers—from 
fire, water, and insects—to which libraries are 
exposed. 

Passing from these books for the table to books 
which more properly go into the bookcase, we find 
an engaging variety of subject and theme. Of the 
travels, “ALONE IN CHINA,” by Julian Ralph (Osgood, 
McIlvaine & Co), gives an unexpectedly enthusiastic 
description of the charms of life in China, and alto- 
gether a much pleasanter impression than we have 
ever received of the Flowery Land. “TRAVELS 
IN UNKNOWN AUSTRIA,” by the Princess Mary 
of Thurn and Taxis (Macmillan & Co.), is a book 
of slight but none the less attractive sketches 
of Aquileia and other places round the north and 
north-east of the Adriatic. “ GRAY DAys AND GoLp 
IN ENGLAND,” by William Winter (Macmillan & 
Co.), seems to be primarily meant for American 
readers,—who have seen it before without the 





attractive illustrations. With or without them, 
English readers may be glad of the presenta- 
tion of historic scenes of which they know less 
than many an American visitor. Washington 
Irving's “ ALHAMBRA,” with an introduction by Mrs. 
and illustrations by Mr. Pennell (Macmillan & Co.), 
is another attractive and well-illustrated favourite. 
And Mr. George Eyre Todd's “Skercu Book or THE 
NortH” (Glasgow, Morison Brothers) now appears 
with “ sketches” in the literal as well as in the figura- 
tive sense, chiefly of Scottish landscapes and scenes. 
“IN THE GARDEN OF PEACE,” by Helen Milman (John 
Lane), is a charming collection of studies of life in 
an old-fashioned English garden—bird-life mostly, 
though the authoress had visits from squirrels, and 
her fowl-yard was even ravaged by a stoat; and 
she is not ignorant of the mysteries of modern rose 
culture. Mrs. Rundle Charles's “SkEveEN Homes” 
(John Murray) is a beautiful picture of a happy 
childhood and a cultivated and devoted woman- 
hood. But the revelations of the intellectual and 
spiritual development of the authoress—best known 
hitherto by her “Schinberg-Cotta Family "—will 
have a permanent value. We may notice a reissue 
of Mr. Edmund Gosse’s translation of “ UNDINE” 
(Laurence & Bullen). The illustrations (by F. M. 
Rudland) are delightful, and the text has a charm 
unusual in translations. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


“MopERN PALESTINE” is the title which the Rev. John 
Lamond gives to a pithy and pleasantly-written description of 
his recent travels in the Holy Land. He shows clearly enough 
that if Palestine is desolate it is not the fault of the soil or the 
climate. The land is as fertile as ever, but the blight of bad 
government rests on the people; and even the rudimentary laws 
of justice and freedom are too often thrust contemptuously aside 
at the caprice or the greed of officials. Palestine is likened in 
these pages to another captive Andromeda, chained to the rocks 
of an oppressive Administration ; and, though the book is much 
more than a political indictment, Mr. Lamond often turns from 
graphic and attractive pen-and-ink pictures of places and people 
to point out the abject misery which prevails in a land of sacred 
and imperishable associations, ‘Can nothing be done for Pales- 
tine? Is the future of this land utterly hopeless? Are the 
great European nations to continue their policy of indifference 
towards it? Are the Churches of Christendom, and more 
especially the Protestant Churches, to maintain their complacent 
—nay, culpable—apathy ? I know not why Palestine has been 
left so absolutely to the forees of corruption and oppression. 
Even with all its faded glory, the heart must surely be cold and 
dead that is not stirred in some degree by its splendid memories 
and sacred traditions.” Mr. Lamond thinks that the erying 
need of Palestine to-day is a complete change in its ad- 
ministration. Wherever the Turk is in power, influences 
prevail which are antagonistic to the highest interests of 
civilisation. The Turk is a barbarian, and is incapable of 
just and enlightened government. Take the case of Jaffa. 
Although the Turks have been in authority there for cen- 
turies, there is no harbour even yet. This is a mere detail, 
Mr. Lamond admits, but it is typical of much else in the form 
of gross and unpardonable neglect. There is little security 
either for life or property in the country, and the condition of 
the roads is deplorable. Agriculture—and, indeed, industry in 
any shape—is arrested; and since one-tenth of the products of 
the soil is filehed away in taxation, and one-eighth of the 
exports and imports is also appropriated for the publie revenue, 
there is no spur to exertion, and scarcely a glimmer of hope 
for the oppressed race which is subjected to such rapacity. 


*Mopern PaurstingE; or, Tae Nerps or A New Crusane. By the 
Rev. John Lamond, B.D. Illustrated. London and Edinburgh : 
Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 


Lire 1x West Lonpon: a Stupy snp A Contrast. By Arthur 
Sherwell, Social Questions of To-day Series. London: Methuen 
& Co. 

Pen Portraits FROM THOMAS CARLYLE, FOUND IN HIS WoRKS AND 
CorresponDENce. By R. Brinsley Johuson. Portrait. London: 
George Allen, 

Taz New Lire mr Curist Jesus. Edited by Julian Ficld, with an 
Introduction by the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of Canter- 
bury. London: A. D. Innes & Co. 


Tue Trars oF THE Hewiapes. By W. Arnold Buffum. Illustrated, 
London : Sampson Low & Co. 


A Text-Boox or Nursinc. By C. S. Weeks-Shaw. Edited by W. J. 
Radford, M.R.C.8. With an Introduction by Sir Dyce Duckworth, 
M.D., LL.D., Physician to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and Member 
of the Queen’s Jubilee Nursing Institute. London and New York: 
Edward Arnold. 
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“ Palestine,” to borrow the verdict of a singularly clear-headed 
and intelligent Jew who recently visited the cradle of his race, 
“is five thousand years behind the rest of the world,” and there 
is no chance of improvement so long as the Turk is the man 
in possession. The old bitter Eastera proverb is true: “The 
grass forgets to grow wherever the Turk settles.” He has been 
too long allowed to turn the gardens of the carth into wilder- 
it is high time, as we hope the coming century will 
quickly make plain, to allow him—say, with the Soudan or the 
Sahara—to try whether he can make a paradise after his own 
heart in the world’s waste places. 

Soho immediately adjoins Mayfair, and yet it would be 
difficult to discover a greater contrast than exists between them 
even in “ Life in West London.” Let us look at some of the 
facts which Mr. Arthur Sherwell gives in the book the title of 
which we have already quoted, and which forms the latest 
volume in the series known as “Social Questions of To-day.” 
The population of Sobo is slightly over thirty-two thousand, and 
the prevalence of poverty—in the bleak, literal acceptation of 
the term—covers fully forty-two out of every hundred of the 
people. Mayfair contains upwards of four thousand people, but 
considerably less than three per cent. are called to face in any 
grim sense the struggle for existence. Kensiogton, oa the 
other hand, though probably the “richest district in Europe,” 
has eight per cent. of its inhabitants living in ons-room tene- 
ments. Mr. Shadwell says with truth that there is nothing in 
the entire life of a city at once so pathetic and remorsele-s as 
the law and habits of its growth. The decline of population in 
the central districts of the West of London has been startling 
within the last ten yeara, but the process has been continuous 
for more than the lifetime of a generation. The causes are not 
far to seek. They are, in Mr. Sherwell’s opinion, clearly trace- 
able to “changes in the development or distribution of an 
industry, and the displacement of residential dwellings by 
warehouses and shops”—a change which always means 
the departure of the more independent classes to districts 
further out and still fashionable. Many social questions 
of importance are discussed in these pages, and notably over- 
crowding and its results, the problem of rent, and other 
matters which concern not merely the social and industrial 
sides of pauperism, but also its moral aspects. The wealth 
of the West-End needs to be brought into personal relations 
with its destitution, so that the sense of responsibility may be 
evoked. ‘At least forty per cent. of the people of Soho live 
under the most scandalous physical conditions,” and at the same 
time no less than twenty-six thousand persons in West London 
are returned as “living on their means,” whilst between seven 
and eight thousand represent themselves as “ retired from busi- 
ness”; and even these, as Mr. Sherwell points out, form, after 
all, but a small proportion of the opulent, idle clas:es of the 
district. He pleads that what are needed in the over-crowded 
and poverty-strick-n districts of London are not fresh charitable 
enterprises or missions, but rather enthusiastic and intelligent 
personal exertion—the ‘‘consecration,” to borrow his own 
phrase, of all who love to the service of all who suffer. He 
certainly gives a formidable array of sinister facts regarding 
the poverty and vice which prevail side by side with the wealth 
and luxury of the greatest city in the world. 

It was decidedly a happy thought on the part of Mr. 
Brimley Johnson to bring together within the pages of a dainty 
little book a number of “ Pen Portraits” by Thomas Carlyle. 
Mr. Johnson has searched through the philosopher's historical 
writings and ransacked his published reminiscences and letters, 
and the outcome is a gallery of kit-cat portraits of men whom 
Carlyle either knew in the flesh or communed with or scorned 
in the spirit. They are Rembrandtish portraits in almost every 
ease ; but their fidelity to actual life is often startling, and the 
hand of genius can be traced in every powerful stroke of the 
strangely realistic and yet imaginative pen. 

The Dean of Canterbury has just written a brief intro- 
duction to a book of spiritual counsels which, though now 
almost forgotten, was a favourite with the Princess Charlotte in 
the opening years of the century. It is called “ The New Life 
in Christ Jesus,” and was written—far back in the eighteenth 
century—by a French Protestant of noble birth, who adhered to 
the form of belief which, under the names of Quietism and 
Mysticism, was more prevalent in Roman Catholic circles than 
in those where the ascendency of Calvin or Luther was un- 
challenged. It is a book which has long been scarce—and, 
indeed, almost forgotten. No one can read it, however, without 
perceiving how deep was the author's insight into the mysteries 
of Redemption, and into the secret, unspoken needs of the 
human heart. Only devout minds will care for such a book 
at all, but we believe that up and down the country there are 
many who will rejoice over it like men who stumble sud lenly 
on bidden spoil. 

“The Tears of the Heliades” is a title which suggests a 
volume of verse, but it belongs to a scholarly exposition of the 


aicicnt and modern claims and associations of amber as a gem. 


nesses ; 


Mr. Arneld Baffum appears to have delved deeply into the 

ends of the past in regard to the origin and properties of 
auber, and he describes in a clear and attractive manner the 
superstitior bi gathered ar und it in the minds of both 





Greeks and Romans. The exquisite colours of Sicilian amber 
—ranging from pale rose and delicate violet to brilliant ruby 
and sapphire—entitle it to be regarded as a gem, and the 
coloured frontispiece to this monograph helps us to realise the 
extreme beauty of this rare description of this lovely product of 
the mighty forests of the north. There are many extremely 
interesting and picturesque facts in this attractive volume. 

Let us say a good word—it can be no more—for “ A Text- 
book of Nursing,” which is edited by Dr. Radford, of Poplar 
Hospital, and which is prefaced by an introduction from the pen 
of Sir Dyee Duckworth, of St. Bartholomew's Hospital. It 
expounds the general principles and practice of sick-nursing, 
and gives, with the utmost clearness, a vast array of practical 
hints of the first importance. We have never come across a 
better or more explicit work of the kind, and it ought at once 
to find, by virtue of its commanding claims, a wide welcome. 
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